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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
Brother Jonathan ; or, the New Englanders. 
in three volumes, post 8vo. pp. 1322. 
Edinburgh, Blackwood. London, Cadell. 
1825. 
Tur reader, who, in taking up this work, ex- 
pects to find it merely intended to ridicule 
the peculiarities of the Americans in general, 
or the New Englanders ia particular, will do 
the author great injustice ; for, although it ex- 
hibits alively and faithful picture of the Ameri- 
can character, and of the events of a most im- 
portant and interesting period, yet this is done 


‘in sober narrative, and the work displays a vi- 


gour and pathos which are only to be found 
in novels of the first rank. In Brother Jona- 
than, there are scenes which the ‘Great Un- 
known’ might be proud to acknowledge; 
and the whole construction and management 
of the story is such as no person but an au- 
thor possessing powers of the first order 
could have executed. The writer, whoever 
he may be, appears to be intimately acquaint- 
ed with the wild and luxuriant scenery of the 
United States, and the manners, dialects, and 
superstitions of the people of New England 
and Virginia—the former of whom retain so 
much of that unrestrained love of liberty, 
courage, and devotion, which led their ances- 
tors to flee from persecution, and prefer, as 
Chatham says, ‘ poverty with liberty to gild- 
ed chains and sordid afiluence.’ That the 
descendants of the men who, two centuries 
ago, were driven from England, on account 
of their religious opinions—men whose zeal 
for those opinions was carried to an excess of 
enthusiasm; that the descendants of such 
men should afterwards measure their swords, 
‘0 gain political as well as religious liberty 
in the land of their adoption, was to be 
expected ; and, from the way in which we 
treated the Americans, at the commencement 
ofthe war of the revolution, we showed how 
much we mistook and undervalued the de- 
‘endants of the English when goaded by 
cent injuries, and treasuring up the recol- 
“ection of former wrongs. 
a history of New England is, on this ac- 
', More interesting than that of any other 
portion of the United States. There was some- 
“0g romantic and even pathetic in the foun- 
“tion of the colony; and it is almost the 
me aia in the union that has not the 
veople oe a newly-formed society and 
beitiegs " eed, it bears an antiquity of two 
he roe Seoul ordinary period certainly, 
ene y which doubles its population in 
whose cart : hei and in the centre of 
fe oF hie ae the sportsman. still uses his ri- 
owling-piece. 


ut, notwithstandi ica i 
oun ithstanding America is so 








romantic to afford the materials for an histo- 


rical novel; were this fact doubted, we 
should turn to the volumes before us, which, 
though relating to events within the last fifty 
years, teem with interest. The story is too 
intricate to admit of an easy or brief analysis. 
With the extraordinary and mysterious ad- 
ventures of a number of individuals is inter- 
woven tle great struggle for independence, 
which terminated in the separation of North 
America from this country. In the course 
of the narrative, there are net only many 
ideal characters, drawn with singular felicity 
and perfectly original, but we have the por- 
traits of many individuals who really lived and 
distingished themselves in the great events of 
the period to which the novel relates ; nor is 
the author less successful in his graphic deli- 
neations of the romantic scenery of America, 
or in the superstitions, customs, and amuse- 
ments of the people. The story commences 
about a year before the battle of Lexington, 
where a sharp skirmish, the forebodingoffuture 
war, had taken place between the Yankee 
bush-fighters and the king’s troops. The 
principal hero is Walter Harwood, a fine 
athletic and brave young man ; and, though 
a singular and mysterious interest hangs 
about this character, yet Jonathan Peters is 
as active an agent in the story, and we feel as 
anxious to know who he really is. The he- 
roine is Edith Cummin, a little spirited girl, 
innocent but sprightly, of a sincere temper, 
without one atom of affectation. She loved 
romping —‘ that she djd,’ and ‘ would go 
without her dinner any time for a good long 
race with her cousin Watty’s large dog under 
the elm-trees; or anything else for a few 
hearty tumbles all alone—head over heels— 
in the long fresh grass, or the newly-mown 
hay, before the rich clover-blossoms were 
dead.’ Iler uncle, Mr. Abraham Harwood, 
another important personage in the story, 
was a great proprictor, ‘a small, meagre, ac- 
tive, tidy-looking somebody ; a farmer, as the 
world went, six days in the wee ; a minister 
on the seventh.’ He was, indced, a very 

cunning fellow, who, by his personal charac- 

ter, the assumptiou of great sanctity, and a 

pretended gift of prophecy, held gre it intiu- 

ence over the people. At the house of [lar- 

wood the scene commences. Peters is a fre- 


| quent visitor, and, although unable to pene- 


trate his character, a welcome one; he 
soon, however, discovers his views of the ap- 
proaching contest, and his determination to 
join in the struggle; in short, he shows him- 


self a republican, and foretels the liberation 


@f his country. There are several other per- 
sonages, particularly Bald Eagle, a Mohawk 
Indian, whose character is finely drawn. All 


Vor v1 country, its history is sufficiently | these mingle and commingle in a story of fear- 








ful interest, which, as we could not do justice 
to it within our limits, we shall leave to de- 
velop itself to the reader. It will be enough 
for us to say, that, after various adventures, 
Walter and Edith are married, and that Jo- 
nathan Petegs proves to be the father of Wal- 
ter, though not known to each other in the 
relation of father and son until the denoue- 
ment. Itis now time to let the author of this 
truly-charming novel speak for himself, and, 
in doing so, we shall vary our extracts as 
much as possible, in order to show his versa- 
tile powers. 

We shall first give an account of some 
New England customs :— 

‘The husking, which prevails throughout 
New England only, is brought about in this 
way. After the maize, or Indian wheat, is 
gathered into the barn, the farmer to whom 
it belongs puts a good face on the matter, 
sends round among all his neighbours, and 
gives them notice that he is ready to “ shell 
out,” or, in other words, to undergo a hus- 
king; the meaning of which message is, that 
as he cannot help himself on such or such a 
night, he will permit all the * fellers” and 
* cals” to tumble and roll about in his barn 
all night long if they please, eat his pumpkin 
pies, drink his cider, and waste his apples, 
under pretence of husking corn. 

‘When the practice began it was an act of 
neighbourly kindness—a piece of downright 
labour done for nothing. It is now a wicked 
and foolish frolic, at another man’s expense. 
Then it was a favour which the owner of the 
corn went about asking of others; it is now 
a heavy tax which he would escape if he 
could. That which they are wanted for is, 
to tear off the long green coats from the ear, 
leaving two or three in some cases, whereby 
a large number of ears, when they are strip- 
ped, may be braided strongly together. That 
which they do is quite another affair. Instead 
of husking the corn, they husk the owner, 
trample on the product of his toil, and push 
one another about, sometimes to the squail- 
ing of a bad fiddle. 

‘The Rarstnc—a word ofthat bere, it will 
save time by and by. The people ot New 
England live in frame-houses. The frame of 
any building anywhere, in town or country, 
being ready, the public pour in from all 
sides, and, for a mouthful of bread and 
cheese, or a bit of mince-pie, and a “ twig a’ 
cider” a piece, put up the frame for the owner 
in a frolic. 

‘So too—and here we come back to the 
story again—so too whenever a young she- 
yankee is “ laying out” for a husband, she 
gives what is called a ‘“* quilting frolic.”’ 
The women gather about her, and, for a cup 





of tea a-piece, or some such matter, “ turn 
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out” a handsome bed-quilt for her, some- 
times in a single afternoon *. 

‘Edith had been slily tacking little bits of 
chintz together for a year or two, much to 
the surprise of at least one person about her, 
and Peters himself, who had been watching 
her progress for two or three months, was 
just on the point of coming to an explanation 
with her, fey as he came into the parlour 
one warm summer afternoon—there wasn't 
a breath of air stirring—he saw a large 
wooden frame resting upon four chairs, 
placed in the four corners of the room, pre- 
cisely so that, for his life, there was no 
squeezing himself in but by crawling under 
the frame, or along by the wall, behind some 
eight or ten young women at work, not one 
of whom stayed her needle or chalk-line for 
a single moment, or lifted her head—except 
Edith, and she, poor thing, though she had 
no sort of reason for it, burst out a-laughing 
in his face.’ 

Now for the supper :-— 

‘A man may be a hypocrite all his life 
long before the public, but no man ever was 
before his own family. His true disposition 
is that which they see, however it may appear 
abroad, over his wine, or on particular occa- 
sions. 

‘For this reason it is that we love to follow 
men home to their own fire-sides. The table 
itself apart from everything else ; that alone 
is a criterion by which the refinement of a 
-people may be determined. There is no 
better one, or, at any rate, only one—the 
condition of women among them. The rude 
barbarian virtues—the coarse hospitality, and 
substantial fierce welcome of every people in 
a savage state are all of a piece. 

‘The black broth of the Spartans; the 
raw frozen fish and sea-blubber of the Lap- 
lander: the sour crout of the Germans; the 
fish and potatoes of the Yankee; the corn 
bread and homony of an old Virginian ; the 
oatmeal -cakes, bannocks, and cowdry of a 
Scotchman ; the train-oil of the “squimaux ; 
the substitutes of a Frenchman; the horse- 
flesh and mare’s milk of a wi'd Arab; the 
brave, coarse meat of the North American— 
that of a strangled bear, perhaps; the pota- 
toes and point of an Irish peasant; the live, 
quivering steak of an Abyssinian ; the buck- 

wheat-cakes of a New Yocker; the lion’s 
meat of some people; the broken glass, 





* Customs very similar to those of the New 
Englanders stil} prevail in some parts of old 
Engiand, perticulaily inthe north. The husk- 
ing is, perhaps, unknown ; but nothing is more 
common than for a farmer to invite his neigh- 
bours to assist him with. their men, horses, 
ploughs, harrows, &c , particularly on first en- 
tering on a new farm. The raising may 
be said to be partially adopted, for it is very 
usual when a person is about to build a 
house, to procure the loan ofthe farmers’ teams 
for a day, to fetch the bricks, stone, lime, or 
even timber for the purpose. The ‘ quilting’ 
still prevails in the north of England; and tie 
writer of this note has many times, when a boy, 
seen ‘the luige wooden frame testing upon 
four chairs placed in the four ccrners of the 
room, cut-out patterns for hexagonal, and all 


brick-bats, and old iron of the ostrich; or, 
worse than all, perhaps, the abominable 
plum-pudding ofan Englishman—that which, 
if he were not “ brought up” on it, the ostrich 
himself could not manage: what are all 
these things but so many infallible measures 
of refinement and character. They are always 
detestable to strangers, and always agreeable 
to the ‘* natives.” Those who are “ brought 
up” on them, love them: those who are not, 
bring them up—with a curse. They work 
upon us, nevertheless, all of them, like our 
mother’s milk, and keep us yearning toward 
our home, even to the last. 

‘Now for supper. There being a “ pootty 
consid’r’ble snarl 0’ gals, I guess,” the supper 
was bravely furnished. As usual, in Ame- 
rica, puddings and pies, vegetables and meat, 
were all on the table at once. “ We aint 
proud, I guess.” Here were “* sweetmeats,”’ 
t.e. preserved plums; there was a fine goose; 
here was a pumpkin-pie, nearly three feet in 
length, baked in a milk-pan ; there, a quan- 
tity of long, short, and round sauce, or 
“ sarse,” i. e. carrots, turnips, and potatoes ; 
here were dough-nuts, a kind of sweet cake 
fried in lard, honeycomb, new butter, cheese, 
rye and Indian bread, 2. e. a bread baked 
in half-peck loaves, made partly of rye meal 
and partly of Indian meal—the meal of 
Indian wheat‘or maize; there, a prodigious 
pumpkin, “ right out o’ the oven, by faith,” 
perfuming the whole house, while Miriom 
stood stirring up the “innards,” pouring in 
the new milk, with now and then a handful 
of “ginooine” maple sugar, a spoonful or 
two of “ turrible good” corn-stalk molasses, 
and a little nutmeg, till every body was im- 
patient for a dip while it was bubbling and 
smoking, his neighbours all a tiptoe and a 
silver spoon, ‘‘ the only one about” going the 
rounds, with a pretty ‘ respectable” Indian 
pudding, a plate of pickles, a tub of milk- 
porridge. 

‘It was a genuine Yankee supper, and 
such a one as might be met with now ata 
quilting, husking, or raising, of the northern 
states.’ 

From Yankee customs we shall pass to 
Yankee language. The dialect is the pro- 
vincialism of a single county in England— 
that of Kent, with this difference—that the 
New Englander talks through his nose with a 
sort of swing to his voice—a drawl, a tune, a 
regular intonation, that changes every two or 
three minutes; this is owing to their ances- 
tors, whose tone they follow, having adopted 
that drawl in the days of fanatacism. We 
shall now give a specimen, premising that 
the words on which they lay the stress are in 
Italics :— 

‘Qut broke a dozen voices, ‘‘O, Walter! 
Walter! are you come at last / where zs he ? 
where’s the Injunn? what’s become o” him ? 
What luck a’ gunnin? any bears? any bea- 
ver! any wood-chuck! Je the niggers 
railly up or no? rather ryled, I guess, in Car- 
rylynee ’—Dod burn fis hide !—what's he 
laughin’ at ’—why don’t he speak up ?” 

«“ One at a time ; one at a time, if ye last 
the longer! hul-/ow/ marsy on us, what a 





other agonal, patch-work, and drawn the ‘chalk 
lines’ on the quilt, for the needle to trace. -- Rev. 


a gabble! flock o’ wile geese—in a hurry- 











lo , 
“Where's Watty ?”—“ Close by "chang. 
ing his whole manner—“ Bald Eagle's . 
nin’ for his life; and Watty’s in the “e 
Woous 
yet, I ruther guess.” 
$4 Why? you don't say so! not in the 
woods !” 

J * Guess he is tho’ ; be here soon—see'j 
him jess now, comin’ over the smoky moun- 
tain there—sun about an hour high.” 
= ae God !” cried the preacher, 
; s the meaning of all this ’—out with 
it—peace, children, peace! who is that crying 
there? what has happened ?” 
“Why, darn it all, Parson Harwood, can't 
ye let a feller get his breath.—Hole stii 
Jotty, boy, can't ye hole still? Ony lass 
Sabba'day”—glancing at. Peters, who sat 
with a portentous frown over his brow, “ ony 
lass Sabba'day, ’at ever was me and Bald 
Eagle, what a feller Ae is! and Watty, boy, 
what dooze they do, but in they goes both 
on ’em, by gosh! plump—into a snarl o' 
Mohawks campin’ out; in they goes! feered 
o' nothin’, them are fellers—not they : by'm 
by—told ’m so long aforehand: you know 
Watty’s way, no whoa to him, I guess, what 
dooze they do? but Watty he knocks up a 
wrastlin’ among ‘em; Watty’s nation sleek 
at arm's length, you know, Parson Harwood. 
Well, and so I sees what's a-comin’, | 
do, and Watty he throws ’em all, one 
arter tother same as nothin’, which Bald 
Eagle he dooze jess the same. So that muds 
‘em, and I clears out.—Bym by, naiteral 
enough, there they go! alla quarrellin’. A 
word and a blow with Watty, boy, chock full 
o’ fight, I guess; proper chap too in a tussle; 
seen him afore to-day, I guess ; haint you, 
mister? turrible sharp feller as ever you 
seed; as big as you be; don’t care for you; 
dozen more jess dike you, with all your stufly 
looks.” 

‘** No more of that,” said the preacher; 
“ no more of that, if you please ; tell us what 
has happened.” 

‘« Well, and so, Watty boy, he knocks 
’em about, fist one side, then totlier ; faster 
’n sixteen more ‘ll pick ’em up. So one 0 
the tribe, he outs with a knife, and he ms with 
it into Bald Eagle chock up to the hilt, slick 
enough !” ” 

‘« The old one !—he didn't, though! 

‘<< Guess he did though; but our Watty 
—he walks into one o’ the rest, I guess about 
right. Then for it! away they go off like ; 
shot. Bald Eagle, he runs like 4 deer 5 at 
Watty—/e takes right into the woods, - 
then back again, which, when I seed 0 
next he had his face painted, and so —, 
mine. ‘ Oh, my !’"—* nution Y— xe ; 
how they pulled foot when they seed » a 
min’. Most off the handle some 0’ the t110é 
I guess.”’ 

rae God forbid!” exclaimed the preacher 
‘we shall have the Mohawks upon Us: | 

2 ’ ‘s tho’, that” ere 
+“ What a ’tarnal shot he és tho » ™ fv 

Watty—Aits where he likes when si him 

squrris, picks ‘em off like a daisy; #75 ve 

pop ‘em off many a time, that Oe he cou 
with ony one leetle buck-shot, ¥ ef pout of 

only see the tip, eend of a nose, "8" 


tall too, 
clever white oak-tree, jess like nothin 4 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 





«What news 

« Niggers up in Viginny !"—** No!”— 
« Yes ?—* Ah ”— Tnjunns out all over 
the wood ; whew ! tories risin’, all in a buzz; 

yeket full o’ bubble-bees. We'll have a 
tussle soon, or I miss my guess.” 

«« Well, if ever I heern tell 0’ sich a fel- 
ler,” cried Miriam, who had caught his eye. 
«Haw, haw, haw !* added Master Jotham, 
«he’s ony pokin’ fun at us, all the time, I 
know !”—“ Scoundrel !”’ said Peters, grow- 
ing pale as he spoke and grinding his teeth. 
« Scoundrel! how dare you come here with 
such a pack of lies to fright our’’— 

“ Find out by your larnin’, squire; never 
seed a wood-chuck in a toad-hole, I guess ? 
| know you; don’t care for you; land o’ 
liberty; walk tfo you any time for half a 
sheet o’ gingerbread. Out with you, Jotty ! 
out with you! come along, I say. What are 
ye arter there squattin’ so, jess like acubina 
bear-trap! Well, well, how goes it, Mary- 
am? how do you carry yourself now?’ 

‘“Why, none the better for you.’— 
“There—take that’?’—giving her asmack.— 
“Ye great beast !’—“ Ifope you're the 
same.””’ 

The narrator had encountered a bear, and 
however tedious he makes the account of his 
adventure, he was only released by Walter's 
shooting the animal. Peters, during the 
narration, lost all patience, asking if he 
would never finish. 

‘« To be sure! All the time there was 
Watty makin’ his way through the bushes 
half leg deep, thrashin’ about an’ tumblin’ 
over the logs dike fun—well, arter that, now 
for it, says he, by ’em by—now for it, stand 
outo’ the way. I can’t, says I.—Move a 
little, says he. JI can’t, says I~I can't 
see nothin’ at all o”’ Ais eyes—what’s that 
ere bobbin’ about afore ’em now? says he. 
That's my head, says I; fire away.” —‘ Weill 
ifever!”—* Great sulky beast he was too, 
would’nt wrastle fair.” —‘ How so ?’’— 
“How so! begins to bite and gouge, an’ 
tmp an’ scratch afore I was half ready—if 
that’s what you call fair—did his best I tell 
you—would a’ turned my trouzers inside- 
out if he could, I know.”—* The great nasty 
enttur?”—“ Yes, an’ every time fe slipped, 
why burn your hide if his great—cold nose— 
didn’t go—lollopin’ over—my neck—jess 
like a dead fish.” 

im Will you never finish ?”” 

‘Hole on your grip! says Watty, says 
he, bawlin’ so, you might ’a heered hima 
mile. Hole on your grip, says he. I can't, 
says J, I'm gettin’ tired, says J, my hands 
Ne poottily fixed, cramped like any thing I 
Suess, and Slobbered all over. So, says he, 
ae c says he, I can't, says I, jess let 
Fb A tg aun, says he. If I can I’m 
shine Ai L. Why don’t you kick his 
he — him lay down! says he. I 
r omni Da er and over again, says I, but 
or that ay own. H{e’s too plaguy stuffy 
. » Says I.—In fact—I thought—my 
ne—had come—sure enough—I guess.” 
~—We preserve the last line as a gem of 
Pure Yankee ; and Pkey 4 
> , as a sort of key to the 
“guage, have marked the quantity.’ 

i 
‘thin a dozen pages of this amusing 











; ever. 


dialogue we find a description of a church- 
yard, full of pathos, and we quote it to show 
the author's powers of description :— 

‘ They were going by the grave-yard, a 
barren, bleak, and savage-looking place— 
dreary as death. It had been at one time, 
not many years before, a place of remarkable 
beauty, full of large apple-trees, known all 
over that part of the world, for the size and 
flavour of their fruit. It had been a nursery ; 
it was now a burial-ground—a place of com- 
tnon sepulture. It had been rich and fer- 
tile—green to a proverb; it was now quite 
overgrown with patches of juniper, ground 
hemlock, mullein, thistle, and sweet briar. 
It had been a smooth, wide level; it was 
now broken up into graves; their wooden 
tablets moulderiuig away on the damp earth, 
or half buried, in the harsh, wild grass. Of 
the great orchard, and heavy stone wall, 
which had been, there was nothing left but a 
few miserable trees, blackened with fire, 
spoiled of their branches, and stripped of 
their bark, as if they had been blasted from 
above; with a loose, irregular hedge, of 
blackberry-bushes and briers, which had 
come up of themselves, among the stones of 
the old enclosure, after it had been utterly 
overthrown. 

‘ The cause of the desolation was this. 
The manslayer had been there; blood had 
been shed unlawfully upon that land, in the 
time of its fruitfulness. A murder, the only 
one that had been heard of a:meng this pri- 
mitive people, for more than twenty years, 
was perpetrated, under circumstances of 
thrilling peculiarity, in this very orehard. 
It was done, without noise or outcry, upon a 
youthful stranger, by one who had never 
been found out, in the summer-time, while 
the trees were all in flower, the wind 
scented, the blue sky without a cloud, the 
ground white with apple-blossoms, the whole 
earth at prayer, on the sabbath, at noon-day. 

‘ The cry of biood went up to the Avenger 
of blood. Before the sun had gone down, 
the country was all awake. The people 
poured in froin every quarter, upon every 
side. Having found, in their search, a little 
fresh blood upon one of the trees, only a 
drop or two, they waited in a circle about it, 


until the sun had set, after which it would be | 


lawful to labour; when they fell upon the 


abominable tree, and uptore it by the roots, | 


with all that were near, hewed away every 
limb and branch, built a fire upon the spot, 
and burnt them to ashes. That over, they 


turned upon the other trees without mercy, | 


tore off the bark, and seared every one of 


them with fire; that so they might remain 
for monuments, out-braving storm and sea- 


son, time and change, for ever and ever; ! 
1 —died as a spy—a name of deeper—fouler 


ploughed up the earth, and sowed it with 


salt; overthrew the solid heavy walls; laid | 


upon the very spot, where the blood of a 
stranger had been poured out, even there, 
before they went away, the foundation of a 
house of prayer ; gave solemn judgment up- 
on all the ground within the four walls, 
which they had broken up for a grave-yard— 
a place of mourning and lamentation for 
And all this, in the dead of the night, 
before the sun rose again, so that no man 
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would have known the place, not even the 
ownerthereof, in the morning. 

‘ One of the few trees that remained, only 
one of the whole, upon which a miserable 
branch or two had been left, after many 
years of death, had lately put forth green 
leaves and blossoms, to the consternation of 
all the people round about; most of whom 
had looked upo: the dead unchangeable 
branch, year after year, as no more likely to 
teem again, till it should be wasted away for 
ever, than the solid rock. But, after a little 
time, while they were yet wondering over the 
prodigy, the wind arose, a strong wind of 
the night, and shook them off, so that no 
fruit came of the blossoming. And if it had, 
on this portentous year, when apparitions 
were seen every day in the woods, and heard 
every night in the sky, no man would have 
eaten thereof, in all that part of the world. 

“It was frichtiul, though, to see this green 
branch flowering forth, suddenly, in the deso- 
lation of the place, flourishing, as if the 
murderer were near; the common weeds 
underneath it blossoming up, in their savage 
luxuriance ; the herbage of death breaking 
out, all at once, with a bright, unnatural, 
fierce bloom.’ 

he following ts a just and eloquent tri- 
bute to the memory of a brave man, who 
was seized and hung up at the nearest port, 
on the charge of being a spy. The allusion 
to André may seem somewhat harsh, but it 
cannot be said to be unjust :— 

‘Hale was no more: a soldier in the revo- 
lutionary armies of America, he had offered 
himself up a sacrifice on their behali—de- 
voted himself in their cause—died for them. 
Pitying their distress—that of his brother- 
| soldiers, who were perishing for lack of know- 

ledge concerning tie power and purpose ot 
| their foe—he had ventured by himself into the 

Britisa camp—the city of New York—their 
i strong held-—not as a spy, but as a martyr. 
| He was taken —tried—-condemned—executed 
| —hang up,—hung up for a spy, under cir- 
' cumstances—were they not—fifty times more 
‘trying to the fortitude of a man—fifty times 
more trying to his courage—than were those 
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iis 





! under which the celebrated André met 
‘death? Yet André is lamented everywhere ; 
not only by the multitudes of Great Britain, 
| whose child he was, but, up to this hour, by 
the multitudes of America—up to this hour, 
| by the children of them whose mortal enemy 
{he was,—yea—yea! while the poor brave 
| Hale—the native hero—is forgetten everv- 
| where—utterly unknown—we do not say 
here. but even there—at home—there—there 
—among his own people—in his own great 
country ! 

‘ Hale died, like a dog, on the tree-bough 


—more terrible reproach to the brave, than 
‘that of traitor; for great men have been 
traitors, while no great man was ever a spy. 
' But André, caught in the same way, under a 
like unworthy disguise—he died as a martyr 
—_—a victim—a creature consumed in the 
bright «plendour of his own chivalry! Poor 
| Hale died alone, with nobody to see how he 


| suffered, or how he bore the suffering, save 


one, whe was to be the survivor only for a 
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breath or wo, Ps rhaps! André clied with 
whole armies looking at him-—a multitude 
weeping forhim! History is full of the youug 


boritush mn urtyr, while the name of the Ameri- 
ean is only to be found, up to this hour, in a 
sipele book of his own country —that country 
for which he died so cruel a death! Poems 
have heen repeatedly written, by his enemies, 
upon the brave André!—not so much as an 
epitaph, by his friends, from that hour to 
this, upon the brave Hale! 

‘ Unluckily for Uale, he was a eaptain, 
while André was a major—a child of Ame- 
rica, While André was her enemy—a_ poor, 
uneducated man, while André was accom- 
plished :——-but, worse than all for the sympa- 
ties of America—worse than all for the me- 
mory of this Yankee martyr, who died as we 
have told you, the major made poetry, While 
the name of the poor capt: uin was Nathan.’ 

We shall quote a rather-amusing scene, 
though relating to a serious subject, the pu- 
iushment of a deserter. A soldier of the 


name of Barnes had slept on Pi post, and | 


was ordered by his colonel, 
shot. The soldiers—more th: mn soldi rs then— 
did not like to shoot a companion :— 
‘Savage remained where he was, till they 
came nigh. ‘* Corporal!” said he, 
‘*‘ corporal!” with a stern, solid voice, point- | 


then— 


Savage, to be | 


TH 





| 
| 
| 
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like a fiu de joe, ora general discharge of 
raw troops at sea in atransport. ‘ No!— 
very well; [ understand you, my boys; you'll 


have to fire again, that’s all.” “ W hich?” 


“Why, he’s goin’ to make us fire—he is— 
at poor Joe Barnes.” “ By If—ll, if L’da 
known that!"—* DBack—back there; pretty 


fellows, to be sure!” 

‘Who's a pooty feller?—I should like 
to know that;—our cawnel [ guess,” retorted 
a large, powerful man, with a rood- humour- 
ed, free, bold air of equali ty —drop ping his 
ponderous rifle, as he repi lied, upon the toes 
of a bare-footed neighbour, who, giving a 
tremendous yell, caught up his foot in both 
hands —letting his own heavy musket fall 
where it should please God—while he went 
blundering, head foremost, into the platoon, 
which gave way on every side —leaving him 
to go tl 1e rounds, for a minute or two, with 
one leg. ‘ Walk out here, sir,’’ said Savage, 


| after they had got back into their places 


again—a very complicated, se r1OUS mancu- 
vre for them ;—walk out here,” fixing his eye 
‘upon the fellow that spoke. “1 shi all nawt; 

—who cares for you !—proper cute I s’pose 


/you think you be. (A langh) Dawd butter 


your hide! —pooty feller you for a cawnel! 


| 


° } 
ing to poor Barnes—‘ corporal! take that | 


gjan away.” “Take hin: away!—where to, 
our cawnel?” “ Where to’—away with him 
to the guard-house—or—no, 
green hollow there.” 

~ ©The corpor: al came forward. ‘* Give Up | 
your piece, continued Savage. Barnes | 
obeved. “ March him off! march him off?” 
“Where to?” “Where to?— 
hollowthere.”” Ile was marched off. 
——Barnes, prepare yourself,” quoth Savage, 
taking out his wateh—* prepare yourself :— 


make your peace with God.” 9“ Which 
way!” * You have no time to lose—not a 
Lreath to waste ;—make your peace with 
God.” “ What for?” © Down with you, 
sir, on your knees.” “ Well, there now, 


what am Lto do?” “ Whatever vou like.” 
© Pray, Joe—pray with all your might,” said 
Winslow, in a half-whisper; “ pray with all 
vour might—pray like a good feiler, Joe.” 
“Pray! how?’ * Yes, Joe, yes; pray for 
your life.” Pray ’—TI pray for m y lite’—I 
sharl not.” “ By Gosh, then, you re up a 
tree! Tecan tell you that.” “ Who’s up a 
tree I—you ‘d better mind how you talk.’ 
“Who's up a tree oe ny you—you— he’s 
ma pooty conus sid’y ble huff, I expect. 
done the re—-Come AW:2Y sir. ‘Pray, Joe, 
pray: you ‘re a dead man, by the lord Llar- 
ry, if you don't, " Corporal ‘“ 


pace Joe. don’t cet up. cy] sharl.” “ This 
wav sir.’ ** Comin’ sir—comin’: poor Joel” 
* Do you hear!” “TI guess ido.” * Draw 


up your men; look to your cartridges.”— 

‘ Look to my cartridges! what for?—I1 sharl 
not.” ** You ‘sharl pot, sir ’—attention there! 
—we ll see. Forward !—close'!—+to the left 
—face!—wheel!—march!” They moved 
away. “ Farenough—halt! Ready, now! 
—are you all good shots?” 

‘<< No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no,— 


ny they replied, ene aiter another. It was 
* 


| 


{ 
i 


no—to the's 
| time. 


t 


“why, to that | 


“ Flalt! | 


| —why there ! 


‘if L coud n't spew a better 


cawnel out o’ cawd fish, darn me—that’s 


allt” 
‘“ (One at atime,” 


quoth Savaze, delibe- 


rately unsheathing a large bright sabre, and 


curing it bv the sword-knot— one at a 
[ like this—I have been watching for 
 itiew Row 1 shall give the one again, my 
lads! Atte ntion }~-if 1 hear a breath in re- 
ply, lock out for a wipe over your he ad.” 

“© Flaw, haw , haw!—! "like to get a 
Wipe over my O Lord !"— 
‘A flash—a blow—and, before the words 





' were well out of his m 1outh—bef fore he could 
| utter a cry for merey—bet ‘fore it Was possible 


(to interfere—the large man lay upon the 


grass, the blood ruuning out of a deep gash 
(in his forehead. 


} ing it, 
| Walter, who stood near Savage 
“Tiave 


“ Sir!— | 








‘|lis fellows were thunderstruck. They 


| were tot ly un prepar: dl for such a catastro- 
‘phe. Tothem it was murder— 
der. One of thera, 


—absolute mur- 
a youth, at sight of the | 
_ blood, let his gun fall out of his hi md; while 
another, as if he had received a cut of the 
weapon, tottered away; and all the rest 
caught up their pieces, and appeared irreso- | 
lute—holding them, perhaps ‘without know- | 
in a very uneomfortable direction for 


6 Ot Mt and out of my way, boy ;—look to | 


yourself,” eried Savage, advancing as if to 

| cut another of the party down: ‘look to 
%”? 

yourself, boy; ground your arms the ere. 


‘They obeyed sullenly, slowly, and reluc- | 


tantly. “* St: and where you are 1” The y were 
all drawn up in a quiet, green, be autifil place, 
where no drop of human blood—not a drop 
—had ever been shed before ;—Wins low | 


standing ap art—his teeth set—looking as if | 


he were half asleep at the wounded man. 
‘As you were ;—attention all!—take up | 
your pieces :—no bogeling there!—-up with | 
gg {i 
‘Winslow turned away; and our he 
ler him:; wale poor 


] yr? 13) T ’ er : 
aiid mag © Vit (Uli URUut sildas y 
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Barnes, who had some hope, till he 
companion stretched upon the earth, COVE 
ed his face, and stood as if he were hot 
much afr Lid of death (although he did sly 
his eyes, and cover his face), until the mus- 
kets rang all together in the hard 
steady hi inds of the platoon. 

cy ou had better kneel, sir,” quoth Sa- 
vace, ‘he poor man had no longer any 
hope of escape; the voice alone was enouy| 
to satisfy him that his death was very near, 
lle knelt. ‘* Ready!’ The men shook as 
if they were in battle. “Aim!” The y shut 
their eyes; turned away their heads,—aimed 
all over the sky, and waited for the word of 
death. Rascals!” 

‘Bang! bang !—bang! Whish !—hang! 
bang! bang! whish!—bang! Away 
flew the bulle ts; one after another—to every 
point of the compass; while poor Barnes 
fell forward flat upon his face 


saw })i< 


) strony, 











sang 
bang !— 

‘“ Rascals!” continued Savage, almost 
laughing—almost—in spite of himself, “| 


should have been afraid for him, if there had 
betn the shadow of a soldier among you. 
As it was, though, I would have taken his 
place for a dollar.” 

‘My stars!” quoth one; “I wish he 
faith!’ —“ So do I!" —“ Pay the 


would, } 
“So would 


dollar ont 0” my own pocket.” — 
ry’ 

‘Who was that ?”’—Nobody knew. “ No- 
body hadn't heerd nothin’ —as nobody 
know’d on.” 

‘Poor Barnes lifted himself up, as though 





‘o felt | horse —wrestling there, — shoutil 


'lie were grievously hurt: an<d placing both 
hands upon. thie turf —looked about Jim, 
with a bewildered air, as if wondering to 
hear voices that he knew in the other world. 

‘“Barnes! get up. You deserve to be 
shot; you were on duty 3 I found you asleep ; 
had [ run you through’ the spot, consk de [- 
ing the time, I should have been justified, 
| You are a brave man, if I permit you to go 
| free—we have no time for a court-martial 
‘now—no officers to spare—will you be 
found after the battle ?” 

66 Who, [T?’—* Yes.” —® After the Dat- 
tle?”—“ Yes, yes.”—“ Then, by Gosh, | 
will!—dead or alive! I will!”’—Our hero 
shuddered, when he saw his look. It was 
‘tl that of a <elf- murderer. ‘* Dead or alive, 
| Tepe ated Barnes; “if you'll give us an how 
| to see the babies. Meas . Babie ; what babies 

—“Why, ourn! our own! bi wk o” the he: : 
| there. T should like to see mother, too, ‘at 

‘the little one, afore { go—pore baby ! - 
'* You shail see it??— ‘ Agreed, [’m eas) 
“now; lead off;’? pressing his large hands 
| with all his might, upon his broad, ™: wl 
| chest;—* pooty plag “uy comfortable I gue> 
| 9 
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—he ; 


“hae! was 
‘Our boy’s heart rebelled. What: wa 


nur he 

Hheto hold ‘his live by such a ye et es 
! 4 1s owe 
3: the very sound of h | 

look of Barnes; jet ‘ 


erful voice, he never cou ld forget. {ba t- 
‘few days after, when, during the heat 0 . 
tle, he saw a large man break out of the 
rash forward with loud cies, 


of 
head foremost, into 2 troop o C 
i 


ranks, 
| pitch himself, 


. n ele 
‘there, until he was literally he wed in Pp’ 
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an | crushed into the soil_—our hero knew 
rr vas well as if he saw his face —he knew 
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The description of the wrestling-match 
hotween Walter and Carter, of the battle 
between the English and the Americans, the 
portrait of the Bald Eagle and his death- 
song, are all descriptions tne most felicitous : 
and we are sure our readers will agree with 
us, that there are few novels—few indeed, 
which display so much talent, or possess 
such a fearful interest as brother Jonathan. 


| 
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Mathison’s Narrative of a Visit to Braz, 
Chile, Peru, and the Sandwich Islands. 
(Concluded from p. 435.) 

From Brazil, of which we have already quot- 
ed some interesting particulars, Mr. Mathi- 
son sailed for Chile, in the month of January, 
1822, reaching Valparaiso in forty-five days, 
which is considered a very short passage, 
round Cape Horn. Valparaiso is described 
as a dirty sea-port, composed of mud-houses 
sldom more than one story high, and the 
country around quite barren; in short, it is 
quite the reverse of what its name (which li- 
terally signifies Paradise Vule)imports. Mr. 
M.did not remain long at Valparaiso, but 
proceeded on horseback to St. Jago, the ca- 
pital of Chiie, attended by a peor, as guide, 

guard, and servant :— 

‘These peons may be sid to live on horse- 
back. Their costume is nearly the same in 
all parts of Spanish South America. Overa 
common jacket and pair of trousers they 
wear a garment manufactured in the country, 
and in Chile called a poncho. It is made of 
strongly-woven cloth, striped and variezated 
with different colours. The usual dimen- 
sions are from six to eight feet square, a small 
aperture being made in the middle of it, suf- 
heiently large to adinit the head; it hangs 
loose from the shoulders, when put on, like 
ablanket, and eflectually protects the whole 
body from rain or cold. Black cloth gaiters 
are buttoned over the trousers as high as the 
knee; and a huge clumsy pair ofspurs, with 
rowels that bruise, instead of pricking the 
horse, are attached to the heel. A large high- 
peaked Spanish saddle covers the whole back 
of the horse, which, being wrapped round with 
@ number of cloths, thus conveys a conveni- 
ent sort of travelling bed, for the use of the 
rider Wienever he may choose to sleep. At- 
tached to the saddle is the dazv, an instru- 
ent of which the use is now too well knowa 
0 require a very long description. 

‘It is simply a leathern thong, from thirty 
9 ity feet in length, strong enough to en- 
“ure the most violent jerk without breaking ; 
whe . it 1s fastened to the saddle, and 
Weed as a slip-knot, and the /azo, thus 
the “sd ; — conveniently folded up in 
i abe the peon ready for use. This is 
disaes 1 such dexterity and precision at 
Sails ea oe to be caught, as to en- 
iepieatiae as Sting and render escape 
“ aie, erdsmen make most use of it 
aa Z cattle; and the strongest bull, 

«nthus caught at full speed, is laid pros- 
tate on the er d by ha stale oe of ti 

stound by the viotence of the 


nore terrible courage—for Barnes, thic | 
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jerk, In this manner, it is said, an unfortu- 
nate traveller is sometimes dragged from his 
horse by one of these peons, who lies in wait 
for him on the road-side, and who, with the 
long pointed knife, which is as necessary an 
appendage to a Sout! American as the sti- 
letto is to an Italian, soon terminates the 
struggles of the victim.’ 

The city of St. Jazo de Chile is situated 
in an extensive and fertile plain, considerably 
elevated above the level of the sea, and at 
the base of the Cordillera of the Andes, so 
that the view along many of the principal 
streets is terminated by the snow-clad sum- 
mits of those mountains : 

‘The streets are all laid out, as in other 
Spanish American towns, at right angles, 
with a good paveinent, and streams of water 
owing down the middle of them. The 
houses are seldom more than one story high, 





-as being less likely to be endangered by the 
frequent earthquakes which happen in this 


country than loftier buildings. They are 
built of earth, or rather of unbaked clay, 
white-washed, and peinted im the Spanish 

’ Those belong- 
ing to the better class of people have a spa- 
cious court-yard enclosed within a large por- 
tal, with a fewsteps which lead up to the en- 
trance-door. 

‘In the principal square, for there are se- 
veral, stand the govermnent-house and the 
cathedral. The former is a spacions and ra- 
ther a handsome edifice, ail Oseupies one 
entire side of thie blere his excel- 
leacy the director of the republic, Don Ber- 
nardo O’lligeins, resides, with mem- 
bers of the government; and here also are 
public offices. On the walls in front, the 
word * Libertad” is emblazoned in larze let- 
ters, with an inscription, purporting that the 
edifice was finished upon the establishment 
of Chileau independence, in 1815. An- 
other part is employed as a prison, with 
an appropriate motto over the entrance-door, 


thus rendered into English, ** late the of- 
”» 


square. 
‘ 


ai 
Ove! 


' 
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wie 
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fence, but pity the offender. 

‘The cathedral occupies another side of 
the same square, but, being im an unfinished 
stete, without tower or steeple, is not very 
ornamental. The two remaining sides pre- 
sent a mean and inconsistent appearance, be- 
ing occupied by small shops, with a piazza in 
front, where spurs, bridles, poachos, hats, aud 
all sorts of jewellery and hardware, are ex- 
posed for sale. [mediately behind the go- 
vernient-house rise the towers of a large 
church, belonging to one of the many 
vents which abound in St. Jago, and add 
greatly tothe embellishment of the city.’ 

The Chileans are hospitable, but illiterate, 
and by no means accomplished in their nian- 
ners; the women have pretty faces, marry at 
an early age, and imitate European fashions 
in their dress. In agriculture, the first of 
arts, South America has not made much pro- 
wress, as may be ct nceived from the mode of 


COon- 


threshing :— | | 

‘A circular plot of ground is cleared for 
the purpose, in the open fields, and encom- 
passed by a wooden railing; here the wheat 
is deposited as soon as Cut, and scattered 
about in all directions: a number ol horses, 
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the enclosure, and driven round and round 
about, until all the corn is by these means 
threshed out of the ear; it is then separated 
from the straw for the use of man, and the 
latter reserved, instead of hay, as fodder for 
the horses.’ 

From Chile, Mr. Mathison went to Pert. 
We have already quoted from this part of the 
work the description of the fort of Callao, 
and some account of Lord Cochrane. In 
Peru, the order of the sun has been created 
by San Martin, and named after the sup- 
posed tutelary deity of the ancient Incas of 
Peru :— 

‘[t is curious to observe, even in these 
slight matters, the changes which have taken 
place in national customs and opinions. 
Nearly three hundred years have elapsed 
since the empire of the incas fell beneath the 
Spanish arms ; and almost every memortal oi 
their ancient dominion, except that which 
history preserves, has been destroyed by the 
unsparing hand of tree; yet now, alter so 
long an interval, the favourite emblem of the 
Peruvian Indians is actually worn, as the 
highest badge of honour, by the descendants of 
their conquerors; and every device by which 
the name of Spain may be debased, and that 
of Peru exalted, is sought for with avidity, 
and turned to political account, by the rulers 
of the present day.’ 

‘here is much good sense in the general 
remarks of Mr. Mathison on South America: 
he clearly points out its present difficulties 
and future prospects. ‘The example of the 
United States,’ he says, * aflords no just crite- 
rion by which we inay estimate the rise o! 
South America in population or political 
greatness: with regard to population, the 
mixture of Africans, Indians, and Europeans, 
and their various intermediate castes, mint 
long be a bar; and, as to political greatness, 
the want of education : prejudices, and the 
degraded situation of a people long groaning 
under a tyrannical government, will all be 
so many, though not insurmountable, obsta- 
cles’ After noticing the states separately, 
Mr. Mathison concludes with the following 
general remarks :— 

‘With reference to South America, we be- 
lieve that the fabric of Spanish government 1s 
already virtually demolished ; but where are 
the patriot politicians, capable of rebuilding a 
new social edifice on firm and equitable 


bases’ Where are the people, whose will, 


| declared in a representative assembly, can 


safely be trusted with the discharge of legis- 
lative functions? 

‘A very long interval of tume, therefore, 
must necessarily elupse, before the anficipat- 
ed blessings of inde pendence can be enjoyed 
to any great extent. Crimes and plunders, 
alternate periods of anarchy and tyranny, are 
still likely to prevail for years to come, at 
least, there is at present no visible check to 
the perpetuation of such miseries in the mo- 
ral and intellectual condition of the people . 
for talent, influence, consistent principles, 
and superior respectability, are gone with the 
Spaniards. With the birth and slow educa- 
tion of new generations, the necessary mas, 
of knowledge, skill, talent, and it ts to be 
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hoped of virtue also, may spriag up to assist 
and direct the labours of the rl levisla- | 
tor; but, taking the most favourable view of 
the actual state of things, it must be confessed | 
that, notwithstanding the sanguine expecta- | 
tions entertained by modern speculators, the | 
prospect which South America displays is far 
less brilliant and cheering than the friend of 
humanity would desire, or than the genera- 
lity of persons at the present day appear wil- 
ling to believe.’ 

Mr. Mathison gives a curious picture of | 
the Sandwich Islands, where civilization is 
sadly in the back-ground, notwithstanding 
the labours of the missionaries, and the pathe- 
tic letters they write about them. 

On landing at Woahoo, Mr. M. was sur- 
rounded by a mo of men and women, who 
pressed forward to shake him by the hand, 
and eyed him with great app: arent curios! ity : 

‘T hey were all dressed au naturel, or near- 
ly so, with nothing but the maro, a cincture 
of cloth made from the paper mulberry-tree, 
round their waists; their cries were most dis- 
cordant, and the clatter of women’s tongues 
not the least audible. I[ afterwards found 
out that they were settling a mickname for 
me, in allusion to some peculia: ily in my 
dress or person. This they do invariab ly, 
whenever a stranger comes among them: and 
it is astonishing how quick- -sighted, and even 
witty, they often are, in ridiculing the least 
iy tation of manner, awkwardness of gait, 

r bodily deformity.’ 

Mr. Mathison was introduced to the pa- 
lace—a grass hut, but floored with mats. On 
entering the royal apartment,— 

‘The royal beast lay sprawling on the 
ground, in a state of total drunkenness and 
insensibility. On one side of his head was 
extended an enormons sow, which every now 
aud then gave a grunt, as if in sympathy with 
its master; and upon the other side sat his 
queen, an immense woman, like him, almost 
in a state of primitive nudity, who seemed | 
endeavouring, though in vain, by her ca- 
resses, to assuage his beastly tr ansports ; a 
few chiefs and dome stics " in all about twen- 
ty, completed the groun.—some asleep, 
others fanning away the flies, and singing 
the wildest and harshest lullaby that ever sa- 
luted mortal ears 

‘We then passed into another room, be- 
longing to the head queen, who, though 
equally large in her person, had a benevo- 
lent and pleasing cast of countenance. She 


i ‘ing several Chinese chests, a mahogany ta- 


_ sort of noise—gave to the whole scene a 


come to this place to carry on a trade for 


eee ee Et se see 


| ble, and three matted bedsteads—-in addition 
to the living furniture, comprising her ma- 
jesty the queen and her numerous attendants, 
who lay extended on the floor in different at- 
titudes, and kept up an incessant singing 
truly 
fantastic character. 

‘Mr. Jones accommodated me at night 
with a bed in his hut, and introduced me the 
next morning to the other American resi- 
dents, who were all seafaring men, and had 


sandal-wood. 

‘We then paid a second visit to the king, 
who had by thi time recovered a little from 
the debanch of the preceding night. He 
shook me heartily by the hand, and was 
pleased at hearing that I] was an English- 
man, saying, that his islands belonged to the 
King of Great Britain, to whom they had 
been formerly surrendered, in Vance regia 
time, by his father, old Tama-hama-hah, and 
desiring me to apply to him for soins { 
might want during my stay. He afterwards 
said that he was too much intoxicated to 
talk with me any longer at the moment, but 
hoped to be sober in the course of a few days, 


ond, in the mean time, would leave the 
queen to do the honours of the house. We 
were ushered accordingly into the inner 


apartment, where a third la’ vy, whom I had 
not yet seen, presided at a tab le, which groan- 
ed under the weight of bottles of wine, and 
almost every known spirituous liquor. I 
immediately “drank her health in a glass of 
the wine; but she, to my great surprise, 
pledged me in a good tumblerful of gin, and 





quaffed it off at one draught, as if it had been 
water 

‘The fourth and last queen was next intro- 
duced, and made a similar libation ; but it 
was evident that she had gone too far alrea- 
dy. She did not hesitate to own her frailty, 
indeed, and said, that as the king her hus- | 
hand had been enjoying a drinking-bout, she 
had a right to take the same license herself 
She then began to tumble about the room, 
and sing, or rather utter discordant cries, af- 
ter the fashion of the country, until I could 
bear the sight no longer, and turned away in 
disgust, lamenting the beastly excesses to 
which the human creature is carried, in a na- 
tural and unenlightened state.’ 

And this was the king, and one of these 
femates, the queen, of the Sandwich Islands, 





was dressed in a loose robe of English chintz, 
and, to my delight, was engaged in learning | 
to write; which she had only attempted with- 
in afew days. She show ed me her perform- 
ance on the slate with great eagerness ; 
well she might, 


no means hadly formed. I then und: ‘rwent, 


as on mv first landing, a thorough examina- | 


tion, during which her majesty often laughed 
immoderately, 
saying that I was a mere child, and had no 
beard. 

‘The gronnd part of the apartment was 
matted, and the walls hung round with mats, 
larce and handsome murror on one 
upon the whole, had a comfortable 
though the furniture, compris- 


With a 
tide 
° ,. 


and 
appearance > 


1} ’ 


and 
for really the letters were by 


and ended her remarks by | 


whose melancholy death, in London, last 
year, we deplored ! At a small village in 
iW oahoo, an Finglish sailor had est: tblished 
himself, and killed a pig for Mr. M.’s sup- 
per — 
| ©The method of coking it, which applies 
to other meats in the Sandwich [slands, de- 
serves particular notice. A hole is first made 
in the ground, and filled up with wood and 
stones; fire being applied, the stones soon 
become suftciently heated, and the pig is 
ip Jaced thereon until the bair is singed off; 
is then scraped with a knife, and cleaned, ae 
otherwise pre pared for cooking. This done, 
the meat 1s again placed upon the hot stones, 
wrapped carefully up in " fok ls of tarrow- 
leaves, and at the 


' 
| 
| 


te 


ee 


with earth, so as to exclude the atmosphere, 
[n this manner, after a certain time, the meat, 
whatever it may be, is baked, and to my pa- 
late, in this case, was far from disagreeable. 
The tarrow also I ate, and approved of, but 
never could prevail upon myself to taste the 
pory—so dirty and disgusting is their mode 
of making and eating it. A calabashful js 
commonly placed in the centre of a party, 
and the fingers cf all are with one accord, 
and at the same time, busily employed by 
each individual, in transporting his portion to 
his mouth. 

A brief notice of some of the customs and 
superstitions of the Sandwich Islands must 
close our account of this interesting gy Vo. 
lume :— 

‘The extraordinary custom of cutting the 
body of the dead into pieces, and afterwards 
burying it under the house of the deceased, 
deserves to be mentioned. The ceremony is 
attended with much mystery, and probably 
arises from some tradition: ary superstition, 
Sometimes a small shed is erected, with white 
poles, upwards of twenty feet in length, piled 
round in the form of a pyramid, to mark the 
spot where the remains have been deposited, 

‘On the birth of a child, it is immediately 
named, and all the neighbours assemble to 
drink, and sing their houruh-hourahs. The 
unnatural practice of infanticide continues to 
prevail, and abortions are still more frequent; 
the women not only disliking the trouble of 
rearing children, but dreading the loss of 
personal charms thereby occasioned, and the 
consequent diminution of their influence over 
the other sex. 

‘The only ceremony used in marriage, is 
that of throwing a tapper r cloth round the bo- 
dies of both persons, ‘The conmon people 
generally confine themselves to one wife; the 


‘chiefs have two or three ; the king, four. 





'God knows how little some persons 


Though chastity 1s by no means considered a 
virtue, or the reverse of 1t a blemish, it is not 
unusual for a chief to taboo particular fe- 
males at an early age, and thus to secure an 
exclusive right of property in them, which 
no one would even think of violating. When 
a man wishes to change his wife, ey is allow- 
ed, by the custom of the country, to contract 
with another; but he is not allowed to turn 
away the first. She will always continue to 
live in his house, and to share his fortunes.’ 


————— 








Forty Years in the World; or, Sketches a 


Lules of a Soldier's Life. By the Author 
of ‘Fifteen Years in India,’ ‘ Memotrs 
of India,’ &c. 3 vols. London, 1825. 
Whittaker. 
Tue favourable reception w hich the author o! 
these volumes has met with from the public, 
fully justify him in again ap pearing in 
p artic ularly as he appears to so much a . : 
tage as not only to maint in but enhance _ 
previous reputation. No man of comme 
sense and ordinary observation, one “een 
think, could travel, as Sterne Says; from Da 


d yet 
to Beersheeba, and find ail barren; le rp 


e pilgrimage 


1S the ve P 
<sed forty 


either in foreien travel or in th 
of life; far differeut, however, 
of these Sketches, who has ne i’ 
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‘a a napkin. Ife has seen much of the 
‘eorid-—has studied books and men, and 
ew toturn his knowledge to advan- 
tage, So far as to form a correct estimate of 
human nature. The work, it would appear 
fom the introduction, is not confined to the 
adventures or oP servations of one individual, 
but, like the Fifteen Years in India, con- 
tains sketches of a soldier's life, which are 
continued in these volumes, ‘completing an 
actual sketch of the life of a soldier, a friend- 
33 adventurer, who had to struggle with 
many and great difticulties." 

These sketches and tales spread over a 
wide field, and present much diversity of 
character and incident, displaying by turns 
pathos and humour, and exciting a tear ora 
smile. If the sketches dwelt less on Ireland, 
perhaps the work would have been no worse; 
and yet, were we called on to use the prun- 
ing-knife, we scarcely know where we should 
exercise it, so well have we been pleased 
with the work. The articles relating to In- 
dia and Indian society are excellent; and we 
agree in the compliment the author pays 
to the Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings, 
as justly merited We were particularly 
pleased with the historical sketch of India 
(No. VI. in the first volume), which con- 
tains much valuable information, condensed 
within a small space. We shall, however, 
for the present, select a sketch of the adminis- 
tration of justice in India in an account of— 

‘THE PANJAIT. 
** Plate sin with gold, 
And tle strong lance of Justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm itin rags, a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

‘The engine of Hindoo government, in an- 
cient times, was beautifully simple, and so 
well calculated to ensure happiness to the 
full extent of human possible enjoyment, that 
it 1s still cherished by the mass of the people, 
and held as sacred as their religion. It may 


knows bh 


teresting. 

‘{ need say very little of the ministers of 
ataja, or native prince. All governments, 
both in Asia and Europe, must divide them- 
selves into departments. A Hlindoo raja, 
like a British king, has his prime minister, his 
secretaries of state, his chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, his ciyil and military branches, his 
sitdars or headmen, and his courts of justice, 
and law officers. The obligations of king 
and sub‘ect are reciprocal; both receive va- 
able considerations for the parts they per- 
orm. These principles were well understood 
at avery remote period in India; and civi- 
lation has left us a monument, in Hindos- 
‘an, of simple justice, which it would be well 
i! we imitated. I shall confine myself, there- 
fore, to the administration of the laws in In- 

la, as that part of the machine which is 


most useful, and least understood or prac- 


tised in this country.’ 
‘Wh 








the most simple is the Panjait of Arbitration, 
to the decision of which all parties are ob- 
liged to submit their petty grievances and 
complaints ; the next is a Debtors’ Court, in 
which all litigation business is tried ; and the 
third is the great Criminal Panjait, which ex- 
tends to life and death, and takes cognizance 
of the highest crimes. The same officers and 
members form one or any of these courts. 
There must be five judges to constitute a 
panjait, for the word means five ; but it may 
consist of as many more as Circumstances 
may occasion, or necessity require. Unani- 
mity, as in our jury, is considered desirable ; 
but a majority of voices passes sentence. 
Neither barrister nor attorney is allowed to 
plead in this court; but, when the conviction 
or acquittal has been forwarded to the raja, 
the law officers are called in to pronounce 
the conformity of the proceedings to ancient 
rule and established custom. 
then ordered ; and thus only a few days in- 
tervene between crime and its punishment: 
on the spot where the former was committed 
redress js procurable; and no expense is in- 
curred in defeating ingenuity, and in drag- 
ging forth justice from the cell of cunning. 
‘These courts are composed of the chief 


magistrate of the town or village, and any of 


the other respectable inha'tants, who are all 
supposed to be acquainted with the customs, 
and capable of deciding questions of right 
amongst one another. 

‘I am fully sensible that, in a complicated 
government, like our’s, the panjait could 
never be constituted to meet contingencies : 
much, however, might be done, by its intro- 
duction, in curbing litigation, and gaining the 
ends of justice. The simplicity of tenure 


lin India, the great regularity of the Iin- 


doos in living, and in conforming to the 


‘customs of their caste, render it easy to go- 


vern them; and the panjait is all-sufficient 


| for every exigency. 
be useful to draw attention to a subject so in- | 


‘In different parts of the country [ attend- 
ed these simple nitive courts; and it is my 
intention here to illustrate some of their pro- 
ceedings ; premising only, that the particu- 
lars do not all apply to any one part of 
India, but embrace the entire range of my 
observations 

‘The reader is aware, that in the com- 
pany’s possessions ustive is administered by 
British civilians, according to the maxims of 
Mahomedan and Gentoo law, and the cus 
toms o° established usate; but several able 
writers, amongst whom is Sir John Malcolm, 


think, and I believe with great truth, that | 
he could say a great deal, hemmed, shook 


the general adoption of the panjait would, in 
its practical effects, benefit government, and 
greatly mcrease happiness. 

‘All the inhabitants are bound to do duty 
when called upon as panjait judges = In 


and labour; in others it is considered a 
sacred duty. Like our grand and petty 


erever a native prince, or raja, reigns, | jurors, they are su:nmoned to attend in turn ; 


in India, every town and village are inde- | and no party who has the least interest in the 


Pendent; each has its own invested right of | 
Ing panjaits, or courts for the trial of all ' : 
| directed in all its forms by a learned pundit, 


old 


Ciy P . . . . . . . . 
ll and criminal causes within its jurisdic- 


tio ° . a 
", which embrace the entire scope of its | 
These courts are of three kinds: | 


Recessities. 


cause is allowed to sit. The court assernbles 
under a sunnud or warrant from the raja: 


and governed by the patell, cutwall, or chief 
magistrate of the town, who is generally the 








execution is | 


| tion of disputed demarkation. 
alleged that the boundary line should run 


a 





most respectable man in the place, as well 
for age and gravity as for wealth and charac- 
ter—all goes on smoothly and as impressively 
as in our courts. The court is generally a 
large building supported on pillars, and open 
all round three sides to the public. In the 
enclosed part are the record offices, and the 
great books of law, written, as they tell us, 
by God; together with entries of all the 
proceedings by the clerk of the crown, who 
turns to precedents, and, under the pundit, 
guides the judges—men who are merely sup- 
posed to be acquainted with the laws of 
nature and the customs of their ancestors. 
‘If you can conceive such a building or 
great hall, surrounded by a piazza of pillars 
in the Egyptian style of architecture ; if you 


| then fancy one side or end of it raised three 


or four feet, and covered with carpets or 
mats, as a bench for the judges and court 
officers; if you can imagine ten or twent 
grave Llindoos in full costume, and with 


flowing beards, seated cross-legged on this 


stage, with palm leaves and bri ss styles be- 


‘fore them for writing notes, &c., you will 


bave a tolerable notion of the court. Some 
of the judges may be smoking the hookah, 
others chewing betel and pock*, some eating 
opium, and a few in a seeming slumber. The 
large turban, long white beard, painted fore- 
headt, flowing robe, and rich party-coloured 
shawls and slippers, are as imposing to the 
eye as the costume of our judges. Look 


around, and you will see the hall crowded 
‘with turbaned, bare-headed, well-dressed, 
half-naked, bearded, 
_ looking, mad-seeming, queer-painted, wild- 


close-shaved, sedate- 


staring natives, of all orders, castes, and 


tribes, sitting, one row rising above another. 


‘The first trial which came on was a ques- 
Complainant 


one way ; defendant swore it had always run 
another. Several old men were called as 
witnesses. Brahmans attended with a brass 
vessel of water, in which some sacred leaves 
were steeped: the witness’s right hand was 
placed in this; and, with the other holding 
the Veda or Scriptures over his head. he 
swore to tel! all he knew, and nothing but 
what he knew—so help him the record, and 
so favour him Brahma. Well, there was 
just as much difference of opinion and cross- 
swearing as in our own courts. The judges 


lifted up their eyes and hands, wrote what 
‘they thought quickly down on a palm-leaf, 
-and then looked quite demure: the learned 


pundit stroked his beard, seemed as though 


his head, and at length said, “* My lords, 
this is a case for sacrifice.” ‘* Do you 
agree’ inquired tke president. The plain- 
tiffand defendant kissed the ground. Then 


some places they are paid for loss of time | a buffalo was killed in presence of the Brah- 


mans; the warm skin of the animal was rolled 





** A ceitain kind of nut, a green leaf, and 
a small proportion of lime, compose what is 
called betel and pock ; tt is a pleasing aroma- 
tic—a guod stomachic. It stimulates the salival 


glands. 


‘+ All good Hindoos are marked with caste 


; and tribe in red aud white chalk, which is 
carefully renewed every morning. 
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round the oldest inhabitant, who knew the 
boundary line in dispute ; that person com- 
menced his procession, followed by a vast 
multitude; and, having marked with some 
blood the course which he deemed right, al! 
were forced to submit to this sacred deci- 
sion. 

‘My next memorandum describes a case 
which has often occurred in India. A com- 
plainant came to the patell in open court, on 
the banks of the Myhe, in Guzerat, and stated 
that he had been robbed of the greatest part 
of his harvest of unpressed cotton during the 
nicht. He swore that his neighbours had 
taken it; but he acknowledged, though he 
demanded a warrant for their apprehension, 
and a panjait, that he had no witnesses to 
prove the fact. “ Are you on good terms | 
with your neighbours!” inquired the patell. ; 
—-“* Yes, my lord,” ‘ Hlave you mentioned | 
this affain—you have not been so rash as to | 
accuse them before you came to me !’— 
‘* No, no, my lord.” —** Go home, then ; ask 
your neighbours to eat rice with you this 
night: orderthe musicians and dancers forth- 
with, and I shall be your guest.—Choop !” 
that is, be silent; and the pateli placed his 
tinger on his lip. 

‘At the appointed time Chundoo Doss, 
who had lost his cotton, was visited by his 
dear and loving neighbours. The rice was 
brought in on plantain-leaves, and they all 
sut CFoss-legged on mats, to enjoy it and the 





hubbub as her accusers made. Our patell 
was about a century before his countrymen 
in the growth of his brain: he did not be- 
lieve in witchcraft; he did not absolutely 
deny it; but he knew that it was his wisest 
plan to keep his doubts to himself; for, if it 
had been known that his superstitious creed 
had such a rent in it, he would have lost 
caste, and been pronounced a philosopher. 
Hlowever, he saved the old woman by a stra- 
tagem, although she, in the state of frenzy to 
which they had reduced her, acknowledged | 
and believed herself possessed of supernatu- | 
ral power. She was asked if the winds and 
spirits of the air obeyed her. Her answer 
Was a positive affirmation that they did; yet, | 
by her own account, she had never done any 


one the least harm; and many of her friends | ” 


were present, who swore that she had cured 
therm of diseases, and increased their wealth 
by her power, although she was herself mi- 
serably poor. Indeed, her appearance indi- 
cated the extremity of wretchedness, Con- 
tradiction and uproar now began to spread. 
One party were for cutting off her nose, ano- 
ther for burning her alive, and a third for 
letting her go home. I thought there would 


disputants were armed with short swords, 
targets, and speats, whilst others carried 


bows and arrows: but, at a critical moment, 


ingly loud pipe, and vociferated ** Hunny- 





vegetable curry, which made it very nice. 
The cook had given plenty of chee or melted 
butter; and the rice was yellow with saffron 
and fragrant with spice. O, how they praised 
Chundoo Doss, as an excellent neighbour 
and aright soodur! hospitable like Chrishna, 
and beneticent like unto Mahadeva! Qh! 
oh! oh! Just at this soft moment tn walks 


till they all lav in a curious but confused 
heap ; —some shouting, “ Oh, murder! you 
are smothering me;” whilst those who could 
run took to their heels, leaving swords, tar- 





the patell, with rage in his looks, followed by 
his police peons. It ts said that his 
was standing. ‘* tlow dare you,”’ cried he, 
** false soodurs that you are, come to feast at 
your friend's with his cotton sticking to your 
beards?” Those who had stolen the cotton 
instantly put up then hands. ‘* Seize them?” 
roared the patell.—Oh ! oh! oh! In short, 
he property was recovered, and the thieves 
punished. 

‘The next trial was that of a witch, who it 
was alleged had played the very devil with 
every one near her. She had caused her 
own buflalos to give the milk that those of 
her neighbours should have streamed into 
their chattees or earthern vessels; she had 
prevented the children of those she hated 
from growing, and made them ugly ; in short, 
she was a most dangerous old woman. It 
was boldly asserted that. s! 
flying in ‘the shane of a large bat the pioht 
before: the people had seized her, according 
to custom, crammed her eves full of salt, and, 


1 ’ 
ie had peen seen 


heeause she had shed tears, pronouns d her 


povitively a witch: thrown her into a tank, 
and, as she did not sink instantly, believed 
her to be a terrible one—ilogged her with 
the branches of a certain tree; and, when 
he eried out with pain, they called her the 


very devil: therefore she was brought to 


the patell to have her nose eut off, or to he 


+ 


and executed, To never heard such a 


}f 


beard ! 





i gets, and bows, behind them. Hiunnymaun 
is the monkey deity; and he was the god of 
1 the old woman’s idolatry. That sbe saw him 
in the wild mind’s eye, I bave no doubt ; 
and the anecdote shows how much alike the 
people of ail countries are at different stages 
of civilization. Such scenes have occurred in 
all parts of Europe in the dark ages. The 
spirited relation of the witch frichtening a 
whole synod of Presbyterian clergymen—as 
beautifully given in the first volume, | believe, 
of Waverley—froin faneying that she saw 
the devil seated among their reverences, will 
| instantly occur to the reader. 

‘Well, when the pecple came to look 
upon each other, they began to laugh, and 
shake their beards, and ask, ** What! did 
hyou see anything ?”’—* Why did you break 
| me down? I was not in the least afraid.” 
(This put them into good humour ; and the 
| patel, taking advantage of their return to 


s 


———— 








4 


temper, told her accusers that he would 
punish the witch provided they submitted to 
undcrgo the same ordeal as she. “IT shall 
cause you and her to be thrown into a tank: 
now. if vou all instantly sink, like stones, the 


life. why I shall eut of your noses ; for cer- 





'from a British civilian. who had 


‘Invisible might be from the sweetness , 


i e 
| roused by what is unseen. 


u octave flute. 
have been a battle royal, as many of the | 


the old witch raised her voice to an amaz-! 


maun! Hunnymaun!—there he is!—I see | 
him among you.—-He will eat you all.” | 
jnstantaneeusly an indescribable panic pre- | 
vailed; and one man tumbled over another, | 


tainly you must be very dangerous people.” 
This mode of trial thc patel had le arned 
} 


pened his | 


= 
eyes to many of the superstitions of his 
country. 
‘I need not tire the reader with moro of 
this. We had trials for robbery, the punish 
ment for which is, in general, restitution oat 
fine. There were cases of seduction nal 
crim. con., in all which the wives and daush. 
ters were put to death, if the fathers and hus. 
bands pleased, and the paramours banished 
fined, or contined. Soine cf the female Wit- 
nesses could not appear in public, on account 
of custom, jealousy of husband, or usage of 
tribe. These were sworn behind a purdah, 


or ina close palankeen ; and I often amused 
| myself in guessing what sort of a lady ¢ 


iC 


T 
harshness, shrillness or softness, of her voice. 


“here is a secret charm in imagination when 
! The reader has 
experienced my feelings if ever he attended 
divine service in the Bethesda Chapel in 
Dublin. The penitent female singers sit at 
a distance behind a green curtain, and ravish 
your ears like nightingales. Their voices are 
actually dangerous to repose. She who says 
‘* Amen” has a pipe like a round, mellow, 
It is tremulous with emotion: 
but you trace manner in it, and feel con- 
vinced that the invisible bird is not inctined 
to be a nun. So I thought, and felt often, 
when I heard the love-tones from the close 
palkce and thin purdah. “ That lady weuld 
i have no objection to be looking about her,” 
said I to myself. . 
| ‘We had a few trials for murder in the 
| course of twenty years ; but this crime is not 
frequent in India. VPrivate poisoning is said 
'to be often one of the atrocities which cha- 
racterize the state of Indian society ; but this 
dark crime can seldom be dragged into open 
day. The sentence on a conviction for mur 
der is—‘* The accused is ewilty: he shall pay 
the price of biood.” It is then left to the 
raja, and the friends of the deceased, to com- 
mute the punishment for a sum of money, if 
the parties can agree. When a Brahman js 
the victim, commutation is not allowed: the 
murderer is then trampled to death by an 
elephant, or hung up in an iron cage to 
starve, &e. Beheading is also common in 
the upper provinces. The condemned is not 
laid on a block, as with us: his executioner 
approaches him where he stands, strikes, and 
follows up his blows, like a murderer, til] hits 
victim falls. Sir John Malcolm describes 
an execution of this kind which took place in 
the presence of the cruel and infamous Tulsa 
Rhye, a princess who was as great a disgrace 
to her sex as Alia Bhye was an honour. 
‘The mode of swearing a Chinese at a 
panjait, Or in our supreme court, used to 
amuse me much. He was brought in, fen- 
tastieally dressed, with his long black queue 
dangling down to his heels: a plate was 
placed on his head, which he held =. 
both his hands; and upon repeating—~ 10" 
shall tell all you know, and not tell anything 








: : ‘ + : ; ' eID 
devil cannot be in you; but if she, or any of | you do not know, on pain of your soul being 
you, come to the surface, and struggle for 


7° nore +1) | , 
shattered so,” he dashes the plate against 
ground with all his force.’ 


(To be concluded in our next ) 
——  e—Paws! 
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y's History of the Conquest of E ngland | 
by the Normans. 
(Concluded from p. 441.) 

is the work of M. | 
Thierry more interesting than in showing the 
sneumitting perseverance, and the daring 
resting ption by which the “charch established | 
ts power. In the early ages of chivalry, its 
yestiture Was more of a relisious than a 
3 itary ceremony, but not soin Normandy ; 
od when Wilham, the Norman duke, hi ad 
octablished himself in England, his followers 
‘It quite indignani at the idea of a Saxon 
apbot conferring the military baldrick, ex- 
pressing their contempt for the rites of sa- 

apdotal consecration. When, however, the 
E nel sh bishopries were all occupied by men 
of Norman birth, the very prelates prevailed 
on their countrymen to receive from them 
(ie right of conferring knig! ithood, ' with only 
this difference from the practice in the days 
of Saxon liberty, that the privilege Was In- 
terdicted to the monks and all the inferior 
clergy, who, in fact, were still principally 
Saxons. Among the brave chiefs who re- 
sisted the Norman domiuion, was Ilereward, 
a Saxon, who had been long settled in Flan- 
ders; but, hearing that the Normans had 
seized his paternal imheritance, and driven 
away his aged mother, he ralhed a few of his | 
tuends, landed in England, drove away the 


could not wholly consume the provisions of 

various kinds which they found in the houses 
| of the English, they had them carried to the 
| nei chbouring market by the proprietor him- 
| self, and obliged him to sell them on their 
account. At other times they would burn 
them for pastime, or, if there were liquor of 
any kind, would use it to wash their horses’ 
feet. Their ill usage of masters of tami- 
lies, their insults to wives and daugiiters,” 
says an eye-witness, ** were too shametul to 
relate. At the first rumour of the king’s 
approach, every one would fly from his 
dwelling, and retreat with whatever he could 
save, to the depths of the forests, and into 
desert places.’ 

‘Fifty Saxons, who, by good fortune, or 
perhaps through some little political cring- 
ing, had succeeded in retaining some rem- 

pant of their ancient patrimony, were ac- 
cused, whether falsely or with reason, of 
having hunted in the royal forests, and 
taken, killed,and eaten deer—(such were the 
express terms of the criminal accusation in- 
stituted against them). They denied the 
charge. They were brought to trial; and 


i —— 
' ~ 
| fherr 


1x nothing, perhaps, 


Nil 





-— 





deal of red-hot iron 
laws ordained only with the consent and at 
the request of the accused; but the con- 
querors amused themselves with applying it 
spoiler, and reconquered his property. He} to the English race, as a sort of prefatory 
aiterwards joined a body of the discontented, | chastisement before the final infliction. **( mn 
who defended themselves in the isle of E ly, | the day appointed” —such are the words of 





{ 
uutilbetrayed by two monks:— the historian-—“ the whole fifty suffered 
‘All surrendered except Hereward, who, | their sentence in its utmost mgour: It was a 


dang to the last, made lis retreat through 
the most dangerous places, where the Nor- 
aus did not venture to pursue him. Ile 
went from marsh to marsh, until he reached 
tue low lands of the province of Lincoln, 
where some Saxon fishermen, who carried 
fish every day to a neighbouring Norman 


painful sight to see: but God, by preserving 
' all their hands from burning, clearly showed 
their innocence, and the malice of their per- 
secutors.” When it was related to William 
that, after three days, either through some 
fraud, or by an citreendinaty chance, the 
hands of all the accused had appeared un- 


post, received him and his compunions into seared —“ And what then?” returned he, 
their boats, and hid them ‘under heaps of | ** God is no judge of these matters: such af- 
straw. The box uts arrived near the post as fairs concern me; and it is | who must 
usual; and the chief and his soldiers, know- | Judge them.” The historian is silent con- 


cerning this new sentence, and the 
the unfortunate Englishmen, whom the son 
of the conqueror envied even the miserable 
chance of a fraud, committed by some priest 
more humane than himself. 

‘ The Saxons, pe rsecuted by the Rec King 
for transgressions of the laws of the chac e,— 
even more rigorously than by his father — 
had no revenge but that ofcalling him, in de- 
rision, the keeper of the woods, and herdsman 
of the wild Leasts, and circulating sinister 
Stories about these forests, which no man of 
the English race could enter with arms, but 
‘at the peri ilof his life. It was said that 
the devil, in horrible shapes, appeared to the 
Normans, and spoke aloud to them of the 
dreadful fate which he had in reserve for the 
king, for his counsellors, and for themselves. 
This popular superstition was strengthened 
by the singular chance which made hunting 
in the forests of England—in the new forest, 
too—fatal to the race of the conque ror. Sn 
the year 1081, Richard, eldest sonof William 
the bastard, had there received a mortal 
wound. In May, 1100, Richard, son. of 
| Duke Robert, and 1 phew tothe Red King, 


lug the fishermen b »y sight, conceived neither 
alarm nor suspic ion, but prepared their re- 
past, and quie tly sat down to it under their 
tents. [lereward and his followers then 
tished with their battle-axes upon the fo- 
reigners, who were entirely unprepared, and 
massacred nearly. all of them. This coup- 
de-main was not the last exploit of the great 
tau of the English gzeril/us: he visited 
al other places with his band recruited 
| resi; and, wherever he went, laid similar 
: tinbushes ber the foreizn soldiers —unwilling 
ea awriter of that day) that the fate of 
seountrymen should be unrevenged. At 
ith, growing we ary of a fatiguing struggle, 
uch, unfortunate ly, could not save his 
| Country, he made his peace like the rest; 
but he had made himself formidable, and, as 
ON as che lived, he kept his paternal iahe. 
rite ince,’ 
md ee of William Rufus was even 
1an that of his father :— 
_.* herever the Norman king was passing, 
vn progresses through E ngland, the ser- 
and soldiers in his train were accus- | 
‘omed 10 lavage the count y. When thev | 


wh 











the foreign judges inflicted ou them the or- | 
which the old English | 
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fate of 





2s killed there by an arrow discharged in- 
im ertently. And—singular as it appears — 
the king himself perished there by the same 
kind of death, in July of the same year. 

* On the morning of the day on which he 
died, he gave his friends a great repast at 
Winchester Castle, after which he prepared 
for the projected hunt. While tying on his 
and joking with his guests, a work- 
man presented to him six new arrows. He 
examined them, praised the workmanship, 
kept four of them for himself, and gave the 
other two to Walter Tirel, saying, “‘ “A good 
marksman should have good arrows Wal- 
ter Tirel was a Frenchman, who had wealthy 
possessions in the county of Poixet, in Pon- 
thieu: he was. the king’ s most familiar 
friend and assiduous attendant. At the mo- 
ment of departure, a monk from St. Peter's 
Convent, at Glocester, entered, and put into 
William’s hands despatches from his ab- 
bot. This abbot, of Norman birth, named 
Serlon, sent in great tribulation, to say, that 
one of his monks (probably of the English 
race) had had in his sleep a vision of ill 
omen: that he had seen Jesus Christ sitting 
on a throne, and a woman at his feet suppli- 
cating hiin in these terms: *f O, Saviour of 
manki nd, look down with pity on thy people 
yroaning ‘walle rthe yoke of W iliam.” On 
hearing this message, the king laughed 
aloud. Do they take me for an English- 
man,” said he, with their visions? Do 
they think me one of those fools who leave 
their business and co out of their way be- 
cause an old woman dreams or sneezes ? 
Come, Walter de Poix, to horse !’’ 

‘The king’s brother Henry, William de 
Bretenii, and several other chiefs, accompa- 
nied him to the forest. There the rest of 
the hunters dispersed ; but Walter Tirel 
staid near him, and their dogs hunted to- 
gether. They had taken their station oppo- 
site to each other, each with his arrow on the 
cross-bow, and his finger on the trigger, 
when a lores deer, tracked by the hounds, 
advanced between the king and his friend. 
Wilham drew, but his bow-string breaking, 
the arrow did not tly ; and the animal, asto- 
nished at the sound, stood looking about 
him on all The king made a sign to 
his companion to shoot; but the latter kept 
quiet, either not seeing the game, or not un- 
derstanding the signal, Then Wilham, in 
his impatience, called out, ‘* Shoot, Walter, 
snoot—as if it were the devil:” and instantly 
an arrow—either Walter's or some other—- 
entered his breast. He fell without uttering 
a word, and expired. Walter Tirel hastened 
to him; bnt, finding him breathless, he 
mounted his horse, galloped to the coast, 
went over to Norm: indy, and from thence 
into the French territory.’ 

In tracing the effects of the Norman con- 
quest in the middle ages, M. Thierry notices 
the crusades, and the great influence that 
poetry had, not only in rousing and exciting 
the passions, but in recording events. The 
troubadours were the chroniclers; and their 
songs, which circulated from castle to castle, 
and from town to town, nearly performed the 
office of public papers, particularly in that 
part of France situated between the Loire, 


hose, 


sides. 
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the Rhone, and the two seas. That these | 


songs had much influence in producing the 


crusades is certain; and one of them, written | 
by a priest of Orleans, and circulated in | 
England, excited a great many to take up | 


the cross The following isa translation of 
this curious document :— 

‘« What is the banner of the chief? "Tis 
the wood of the cross: ‘tis that which the ar- 
my follows. o 

“*“ Let us go to Tyre; for there the brave 
are to meet; thither are they to repair who 
combat to obtain, without other reward, the 
renown of chivalry. 

‘ « But this strife calls for stout fighters, 
and not men of ease: they who spend much 
in the care of their bodies, buy not God 
with their prayers. 

‘“ What isthe banner? ...... 

‘« New Philistines have carried off the 
cross; they have taken the ark of God—the 
ark of the new alliance. 

« Christ commands war to be made upon 
them; and he who shall not make war, 
what shall he answer to Christ in the day of 
his coming ? 

‘« What is the banner. . fa 

‘“ He that forsakes the cross, oppresses 
the cross; he is an enemy to the Christian 
faith: by the value you set on the faith, re- 
deem the cross, ye whom the cross has re- 
deemed. 

‘“ To him that is without money, if he be 
faithful, the faith shall suffice: the body of 
the Lord is provision enough for him that 
defends the cross. 

‘“ Whatisthe banner...... 

‘“ When Christ gave himself to torture, 
he made a loan to the sinner. Sinner, if 
thou wilt not die for him who died for thee, 
thou dost not render unto God that which 
God lent thee. 

‘ “ Hearken then to my counsel: take up 
the cross, and say, when making thy vow,— 
‘1 commend myself to him who died for me, 
who gave for me his body and his life.’ 

‘“ What is the banner of the chief? ‘Tis 
the wood of the cross: ’tis that which the 
army follows.” ’ 

M. Thierry thinks there can be no doubt 
that Robin Hood was of Saxon birth; and 
hence his predatory warfare was, perhaps, 
more in revenge against the men of foreign 
race, than for the sake of plunder; besides, 
he was the idol and hero of the poor, the 
serfs, and the Anglo-Saxon race. The ge- 
neral tradition respecting Robin Hood's 
death is, that he perished by assassination 
in a nunnery, whither, feeling ill, he had 
gone to seek assistance. M. Thierry thinks 
this account probable, and says :-— 

‘He was to be bled; and the nun who 
could perform this operation, having acciden- 
tally recognised him, did it in such a man- 
ner that it caused his death. This account, 
the truth of which can neither be affirmed 
nor contested, is quite conformable to the 
manners of the twelfth century. At that 
time, in the rich monasteries, Many women 
employed themselves in studying medicine, 
and compounding remedies, which they of- 
fered gratuitously to the poor. Besides, in 
England, since the conquest, the abbesses, 





_ 


and the greater part of the nuns, were of 
Norman extraction, as is proved by their 
statutes, drawn up in old French; which 
circumstance, perhaps, explains how it was 
that the chief of Saxon banditti, whom the 
royal ordinances had placed out of the law, 
found mortal enemies in the asylum whither 
he had gone to seek assistance. After his 
death, the troop, of which he was the leader 
and the soul, dispersed; and his faithful 
companion, Little John, despairing of making 
a stand in England, and impelled by the 
desire of continuing the war against the 
Normans, went to Lreland, and engaged in 
the revolts of the natives of that country. 
Thus was dissolved the last band of English 


robbers that has had, in any way, a political , 


object and character, and has thereby de- 
served a mention in history.’ 

M. Thierry cousiders the history of the 
Norman Conquest ought to terminate with 
the execution of William Longbeard, in 
1196, as it is the last fact which the original 
writers positively attach to the conquest. 
William had roused the citizens to oppose the 
illegal exactions of the government ; and, hav- 
ing killed a Norman, Geoffrey, who attempted 
to assassinate him, he fled to the church 


‘ William and his friends, intrenched in 
the tower of St. Mary de l’Arche, were sum- 
moned several times to come out of it; but 
they constantly refused ; and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the more speedily to terminate 
the siege, had a quantity of straw heaped 
together, and set fire to the church. The 


heat and smoke, which soon filled the tower, | 


obliged the besieged to come down, half 
suffocated. They were all taken; and, while 








a 
of execution. It was visited not only fror 
the neighbourhood, but from every corner ne 
England; and no Englishman by birth fajjog 
to perform this kind of patriotic pilerimage. 
when business or trattic brought him ty 
London. 

‘ The popular imagination soon attributed 
the working of miracles to this new martyr 
to the foreign dominion; and his miracle, 
were preached, as formerly those of Waltheof 
had been, by a priest of English race. But 
the new preacher had the same fate as the 
former ; nor was it then less dangerous to 
believe in the sanctity of the man with the 
long beard, than it had been a hundred and 
twenty years before to believe in that of the 
last Saxon chief. Chief-justice Hubert sent 
soldiers, who dispersed, at the point of the 
lance, the crowd assembled (as he said) to 
affront hint, by honouring an executed ma- 
lefactor. But the English were not dis- 
heartened ; being driven off by day, they 
came by night, either to see or to pray, 
Armed men were then placed in ambuscade, 
who having seized a number of men and wo- 
men, they were publicly whipped, and shut 
up in fortresses. At last a permanent guard 


'was established on the very spot which the 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, in Cheapside, where people persisted in regarding as consecrated ; 


| 


| 
| 


they were led along, bound, the son of that | 


Geoffrey whom William had killed at the 
time of his flight, came up to him, and stab- 
bed him with a knife in the belly. In this 
wounded state he was tied to the tail of a 
horse, and dragged in that manner through 
the streets of London to the Tower, where he 
was presented to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and received sentence of death. The 
same horse dragged him in the same manner 
to the place of execution. Ife was hung, 
together with his companions, all of English 
birth,-—‘* And thus,” says an old historian, 
“* perished William Long-beard, for em- 
bracing the cause of the poor, and the de- 
fence of truth. Ifthe cause makes the mar- 
tyr, no one can more justly be called a mar- 
tyr than he.” 

‘ This was not the opinion of one man 
only, but of the whole people : who, though 


they had wanted energy enough to save their 


defender, did at least mourn for him after 
his death, and called the Normans, who had 
put him to death, murderers. The writers 
on the side of power—and they form the 


greater number, tell us that William passed 


‘for a saint with the seditious and such as 


_were fond of novelty. 


} 


‘the earth which had touched its foot. 


The gallows on which 
he had been hung was carried away in the 
night, as a relic; and such as could not pro- 
cure a piece of the wood, scraped together 
So 
many came to fetch this earth, that in a little 
time a deep hollow was formed at the place 





{ 


and access to it was forbidden to passengers 
and to the curious. This measure, and this 
only, had power to discourage the popular 
enthusiasm, which now gradually abated.’ 

Although the history of the Norman con- 
quest may here be said to terminate, yet M. 
Thierry devotes distinct chapters tothe Welsh 
and Scotch, tracing their history to the time 
of their union with England. In conclusion, 
Ml. Thierry makes some remarks on the 
amalgamation and distinction of the Saxons 
and the Normans, which we quote. Ile says: 

‘ The reign of Henry VIL. may be consi- 
dered as the period when the distinction of 
ranks ceased to correspond in a general man- 
ner with that of races, and as the com- 
mencement of the state of society at present 
existing in England. This society, though 
composed of new elements, has nevertheless 
preserved in great part the features of tle 
former; the Norman titles have continued; 
and, which is more singular, the very names 
of several extinct Norman families have be- 
come titles, conferred by the king's letters 
patent, with that of count or baron. The 
successor of Henry VII. was the last king 
who placed at the head of his ordinances the 
old formula— Henry, the eighth of that 
name since the Conquest.’—But after him, 
the kings of England have retained the cus- 
tom of using the old language of the conquest 
in their essential acts of royalty, as Le Ru 
le veult—Le Roi s'avisera— Le Roi remerce 
ses loyaur sujets.—These formulas, which 
seem, after the lapse of seven hundred years, 
to refer the royalty of England to its foreign 
origin, have, nevertheless, not appeared odi- 
ous to any one since the sixteenth a, 
The same may be said of the genealogies a0 , 
titles, by which the existence of certain po 
families may be traced back to the invasi 
by William the bastard, and their | 
landed property to the partition m4 ° 
that period. 
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« 4s there no longer exists any popular 
traditivD relative to the division of the inha- 
bjtants of England into two hostile popula- 
tons, and to the distinction of the two ele- 
vont from which the present language is 
formed, no political passion 1s now connected 
with these forgotten circumstances. . 

We, perhaps, may excuse the vanity of 
i. Thierry, though we deny the assertion, 
ti at the mass of the English readers * love 
to deceive themselves respecting their origin, 
and to consider the sixty thousand men who 
accompanied William as the common ances- 
tors of all who bear the name of English.’ 
This diference of opinion, however, does not 
jeysen our respect for M. Thierry as a writer; 
and we consider his work as a very valuable 
addition to the history of this country and of 


Eu rope. 


men 





{hird Vindication of the General Peniten- 
tiury, &c., Leing an Ansier lo some Oserva- 
tions contained in @ Work published by P. 
Mere Lathan, M. D., entitled, “ An Ac- 
count of the Disease lately prevalent at the 
General Milbank Penitentiary.” By 
GrorGe Ho._rorp, M. P. 8vo. London, 
1825. 

Ir is very rarely we meddle with medical 

works, fur we would not only give physic to 

the dogs, but treatises on medicine to the 
cheesemmongers, at least when the students 
were supplied. The subject, however, dis- 
cussed in the pamphlet before us, has occu- 
vied the attention of statesmen, legislators, 
aid philanthrophists, as well as of physi- 
cians. it is generally known that a danze- 
rous disease prevailed in the Milbank Pene- 
teatiary, on which * doctors disagreed’ sadly. 

The superintendent of the Penetentiary, Dr. 

Copland Hutchison, who had gratuitously, 

and now it is universally proved and ac- 

knowledged, faithfully served it for some 
vears, did not entertain the same opinion, 
either as to the nature of the disease, or 
mode of treating it, that Drs. Latham and 
Roget did ; and it was not until Dr. Hut hi- 
son had been displaced, that the correctness 
of his opinions were fully ascertained, 
and the blunderings and malice, we may say, 
of his enemies, detected. The physicians 
appeared to have been ignorant, and even 

Wnsuspicious of the artifices of the prisoners 

In exaggerating a disease of which they evi- 

dently knew little, and eager to listen to the 

Wwalsperings of the surgeon, Mr. Pratt, whose 

frmity to Dr. Hutchison arose from the 

‘iter's having been appointed to take the 

‘iperintendence and control of the whole 

medical department of the prison, in conse- 

(uence of Mr. Pratt’s incapability. It was 

s theevidence and statements of such a man 

Mat Dr. Latham rested his report—a report 

Which is in direct opposition to the state- 

ment of Dr. Granville, and which Mr. Hol- 
ord proves to be entitled to no attention. 

Mr. Holford was one of the most active 

members of the committee ; and, whatever im- 

— erroneous opinions and fabricated 

oe may have had on him, he now 

i “a orward to do justice to the injured, 

ma expose the blunders of the ignorant. 

‘4 publication of Mr. Holford’s pamphlet 





-riosity conquered this obstacle. 


is not only a triumph to Dr. Hutchison, 
whose professional reputation stands too 
high to suffer by any contrary opinions Dr. 
Latham may entertain as to diseases, but it 
is a tacit acknowledgment, on the part of the 
committee, that Dr. Ilutchison was in fact 
ill treated by them. 


-_— _—— 


ORIGINAL. 


A TWO-DAYS’ JOURNEY IN IRELAND. 
THE SECOND DAY. 


We were less unfortunate in the weather on 








on the outside, had little effect in suppress- 
ing. On returning, they were loud in praises 
of the costly decorations of the chapel, the 
civility of the abbess, the abstracted piety of 
the few sisters whom they met, and the ge- 
neral good management of the household. 
‘No doubt, the whole was very gratifying,’ 
said I, somewhat chagrined at my disap- 
pointment ; * but, since these fair nuns have 
been so uncourteous towards us, you cannot 
complain of injustice, if you experience the 





the second day of my sojourn. The sun 
glared upon us from his high station with 
that steady lustre which banishes all appre- 
hension as to the probability of a change ; 
and we commenced our inarch for the mo- 
nastery of Clondalkin at an early hour. Our 
paths were almost entirely through by-lanes 
and fields—a method of travelling which I 
always prefer to the dusty monotony of the 
highway. Of scenery there was little to 
boast, and there would have been but indif- 
ferent employment for the eye, always ex- 
cepting the fair damsels who were under 
our convoy, if it had not been for the frolics 
of some trout in a small stream, which ran 
beside us, as they sometimes basked in the 
warinth, and at others bounded along, emu- 


closed them. When we arrived at Clon- 
dalkin, I had a very good view of the ladies 
in the nunnery recently established ; for, 
though the wall was high which enclosed 
the grounds in which they were walking, cu- 
; I had the 
satisfaction, too, of beholding an important 
personage among them, the Miss Stewart 
who was so miraculously cured by that 
wonderful demi-god, Prince Hohenlohe !— 
Their dress, for I was:near enough to havea 
perfect view, consisted of thick chocolate- 
coloured stuffs, forming a coif to the head, 
and flowing to the ground ; long black veils 
were attached to the coif, which were, how- 
ever, thrown back, so that we could see their 
faces distinctly. In a more retired part of 
the garden there stood another group, medi- 
tating, apparently, over a huge white cross, 
where one of the sisterhood had been buried 
but a week previous. The whole establish- 
ment bore strong marks of tranquillity and 
contentment—at least the fair lawns and 
spacious gardens appertaining to it were in- 
dicative of these. 
to get an insight into the manners and cus- 
toms of these almost unearthly beings, I re- 
quested our ladies would make up to the 


their own natural inquisitiveness made them 
well adapted to fulfl. 


coration, unless two pictures, the one of the 
Saviour, and the other of Pope Pius VIL, 
deserve the name, the abbess made her ap- 
pearance, and replied to their request, that 
it was totally impossible to admit men within 
their walls, even unto the chapel, lest they 
should happen to meet some of the sisters on 
the way, but that the ladies, although this 
was unusual, should see it—an indulgence, 





which the knowledge of our being in suspense 


lating in swiftness the element which en- | 


Being extremely anxious | 


gates, and solicit permission for a stranger 
or two to view the chapel—an office which | 


After waiting for a | 
few minutes in a parlour destitute of all de- 


same treatinent from the devotees of the other 
sex, whose quarters we will now beat up ;’ 
and so, leaving the little village of Clondal- 
kin behind, we proceeded to the monastery, 
which stands about a mile beyond it. The 
situation of this spot has certainly nothing in 
it to recompense the occupants for their sa- 
crifice of society It is the most elevated 
_ within the whole sphere of vision around it— 
| not that kind of sudden rising which shares 
| the character of hill and mountain, but gra- 
| dual and almost imperceptible, forming a 
| dreary picture of water in straight lines, 
where the canal takes its course, and of im- 
| 


poverished indifferently-cultivated land. The 
absence of trees, too, except where they rise, 
with mathematical precision, on either side of 
the canal, marking its long course, adds to 
the desolate impression which this view 
leaves on the mind, and then the thoughts of 
a monkish life proved no alleviation. The 
building itself is little more than a large sub- 
stantial kind of farm-house, in a very un- 
finished state ; the ground about hea 

with piles of rough stones, awaited the future 
operations of the architect, shops for car- 
penters, bakers, wheelwrights, school-rooms, 
&e., enclose the yard, where many of the reli- 
gionists were busily employed in earning an 
industrious livelihood on earth, as well as 
crowns of glory elsewhere. ‘ And pray, 
worthy father,’ said I to the superior, who 
kindly came to greet us, and to explain 
everything which we might deem worthy of 
notice, ‘may I be allowed to ask, to what 
order you appertain; for assuredly these busy 
| tokens do not accord with my. former ideas 
of monastic life?’ ‘ Sir,’ answered he, ‘ we 
are Carmelites, founded by the blessed Bishop 
Almericus, of Antioch, almost a thousand 
years ago, professing chastity, obedience, 
and poverty.” In the latter part of your pro- 
| fessions I wish the world more largely par- 
| ticipated, thought I, as I cast my eyes on the 
fine sleeky cows, the poultry, and fat pigs, 
which were waddling around me; for this is 
_a description of poverty by no means dis- 
| agreeable. We renounce the world,’ con- 
| tinued he; ‘but it does not follow that we 
| should not be industrious and serviceable to 
| 





our fellow-creatures; and, while we flatter 
ourselves it will not suffer by the separation, 
we trust our self-denials and repentance will 
not be lost upon us. We cannot be admitted 
brothers of this order, if we leave those be- 
hind who have an immediate claim on our 
assistance, as a father, mother, or child.’ ‘Or 
wife,’ added I, doubtfully. ‘ No,’ resumed 
the conductor; ‘ the married are totally inad- 
missible ; but this does not extend to the 
| widower, if he have no relative depending on 
' him for subsistence.’ ‘ And yet,’ asked J, 
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‘does not the Saviour command that we 
shall desert father, mother, child, and all, to 
take up the cross and follow him.’ ‘It is 
very true, sir,’ said he; ‘ but, as society is 
now constituted, such could not he done: for, 


contributions, this must be the 


independent of other considerations, it would | 


be directly at variance with the laws of the 
land.’ 

We were now, after viewing the different 
working departments, led to the chapel, 
where were two or three of the brothers ab- 
sorbed in prayer. The superior bent his 


knee and crossed himself, as he came before | 


the holy table, which was gorgeously 
rated with lights, inte rmingle d ‘With bunches 
of artificial flowers—miserabJe substitutes for 
those which were already blooming in their 

varden, 


r deco- | 


but considered as objects of great | 


esteem, being the handy-work of one of the | 


fraternity. The walls about the altar were 
festooned with coarse white gauze and dif- 
ferently coloured ribbons, while the figure of 


the virgin, surrounded by cherubs, bore all | 
the honours which coloured glass, scraps of 


lace, and taste appertaining ‘to female dress 
on the part of the good friars, could bestow. 

By the side of the entrance-door stood the 
consecrated water, and immediately below it, 
a small mahogany box, inscribed, ‘ Donations 
for the decoration of the altar’-—a way by 
which visitors can remunerate for the trouble 
they give, without shocking the feelings of 
the brotherhood. The gardens attached to 
this monastery are extensive, the whole ma- 
nagement being conducted by themselves— 
so that, in fact, the monks support each other 
in a creditable and independent manner, ex- 
hibiting none of that dangerous and unne- 
cessary sloth which too frequently exists in 
such places, creating strong and well-founded 
prejudices against the motives which impel to 
a life so secluded. No women being per- 
mitted to form a part of the household, all 
those offices which usually fall to their share 
are allotted to the members. On extraordi- 
nary events, 
nuns, a grand coalition takes place between 
these parties of both sexes betrothed to 
Heaven. The monks are then admitted within 
the portals of the holy sisterhood, and add, 


posing ceremonies which attend the 
tion of the dead. 

On the whole, I was exceedingly amused 
by the visit; and. when we got back to our 


de /posi- 


little peac ‘eful cottage, Joe and J, by the so- 


ciety of our fellow-travellers, Pa. a 
right merry day with whiskey, toddy, and 


wars. ALODST. 





LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 


} 








such as the death of one of the | 


| fitted one portion of the members, 
the largest—persons who are not really me- 
chanics. The library, too, 1s a strange mix- 
ture; but, while it depends on gratuitous 
case; and 
one person chooses to give ‘the Bool, or De- 
licate Investigation,’ and another the Death of 
Abel, or a few odd numbers of a magazine, we 
do not see how they can be rejected. The 
schools, we believe, are the best feature in 
the institution, and give promise of great be- 
nefit to such as avail themselves of the in- 
struction. Some new life has certainly been 
infused into the society and we take to our- 
selves the merit of having stimulated it: 
be this as it may, we are always ready to do 
justice to good intentions, even if not judi- 
ciously directed. 

The managers have procured an eligible 
situation for carrying on the business of the 
institution, in Southamp ton Buildings; and 
Dr. Birkbeck having advanced, at the usual 
interest, a sum of money sufficient for the 
purpose, a new lecture-room has been erected, 
under the direction of Mr. M‘William, the 
architect, which appears extremely well 
adapted for the purpose: no space being 
lost, nor any ‘thing omitted to satisfy the 
eye and ear of every person present. 

On Friday, the 8th instant, this lecture- 
room was opened with an inaugural address, 
by the president, Dr. Birkbee ‘k, in the pre- 


sence of the Duke of Sussex, the Marquis of | 


Lansdown, Mr. Brougham, Sir Robert Wil- 
son, Al. lerm: in W ood, and Mr. lume. The 


address, which the president read, and after- | 


wards gave to the newsp per-reporters, in 
order to secure its being printed correctly, 
contained much common-place remark on 
the ignorance of former ages, as compared 
with the knowledge and intelligence which 
prevails at present: nor was the doctor a 
all ungrate ful to the patrons of the Mecha- 
nics’ Institution, whom he eulogized in terms 
which (whatever be their merits) might have 
been spared, so far as relates to those who 
were present. It is, however, but justice to 


' state, that the lecture was well received, and 


dent, who had just sat down ; 


much applauded—not only by the members, 


| but by the distinguished personages present. 


} 


by their presence, to the affecting and im- | 


When Dr. Birkbeck had concluded his 
address, which was neither long nor tedious, 
Mr. Brougham mounted the tribune, and 
bestowed his warmest praise on the presi- 
his speech 
was more political than scientific: and it was 
evident that he looked forward rather to the 


political and moral influence of the institu- 


It is now sometime since we noticed this insti- | 


tution—a neglect for which we are, perhaps, 
m some degree, blameable, as our animad- 
versions on the listlessness which marked the 
conduct of its directors, in the outset, had the 
effect of stimulating them to some exertion. 
Lectures became more frequent, a library 
was opened, and schools instituted. It is 
true that the lectures have been without sys- 
tem or method—that physical sciences have 

usurped the place of the mechanical arts ; yet 
we are far from thinking they have not bene- 


es ee 


tion, than to any benefits it may render sci- 
ence; he expressed a hope that the mecha- 
nics would tread on the heels of their superiors, 
and declared he should not be sorry to see 
two or three of the sovereigns of Europe 
poising their weight against a coal-basket, 
like the coal-porters in the River Thames ; 
but it is necessary to state, lest Mr. 
Brougham’s loyalty should be suspected, 
that the sovereigns he named (and we trust 
he had no mental reservations on the subject) 
were the Emperor of Russia, the Grand Sul- 
tan, and Ferdinand VII. of Spain. 

After Mr. Brougham had concluded, and 
received the compliment of unuuxed ap- 


and that | 


| 


—— 














plause from his auditors, who filled every 
part of the building, the Duke of Sussex ‘ak, 
pressed the gratification he had felt at th 
meeting, and assured the anditors 
yood wishes for the prosperity of the Mo. 
chanics’ Institution, and his readiness to vive 
it all the supportin his power. The meetiy» 
then dispersed. - 


THE RAMBLES OF ASMODEUS, 
NO. XXX. 
Anoso, Mr. Asmodeus, you have been afte; 
your old tricks again, absenting yourself fo, 
three weeks or a month, and then makin: g 
us believe you have been in every hole and 
corner of the universal world, and all that for 
our amusement! Such, I ‘doubt not, has 
been the remark of you, Mr. Editor, and 
those of your readers who, like you, wish 
that I should be a hebdomadal scribbler, 
To tell you the truth, I have, like an officer 
on guard, or a patrol, been my rounds, not 
among ordinary sentinels and watchmen, 
but among the high and mighty of the earth, 
At home I left some tried and steady wate)i- 
men, who, | was sure, would not sleep on 
their posts. Liverpool and Canning had 
their videttes, to watch any motion from with- 
out; and Elden and Peel had doubled their 
guard, to prevent a surprise from the Roman 
Catholic guerillas, who, having carried the 
outworks, made an attack on the citadel, 
but were repulsed, partly owing to the dis- 
sensions in their own camp. Portugal | 
found just awaking from sleep; Spain, ina 
besotted or idcotic slumber; im France, | 
found the king and the ultras wide awake, 
but still dreaming of bringing the country 
back to the political and religious despotistn 
of the ancien regine 
the people, though “alle cting to slee ‘p, wer 
wide awake, and watching with anxiety ty cvery 
movement of the king and his courtiers. In 
Switzerland, a fit of drowsiness pervaded ; 
but it is only a kind of dog-sleep, from 
which the people are easily “aroused. Lu 
[taly, an universal lethargy prevail led, ex- 
cept that at Pavia a umber of students 
started from their sleep, just at the moment 
that two or three of their number were cou- 
veyed, like criminals, to prison, by the Aus- 
trian soldiery, for lh: wing bathed in a fort bid- 
den place. In Naples, ‘the watchm ren nod- 
ded; Germany, cad particulaily Prussta, 
were in a sort of feverish and restless slumber. 
[In Wirtemberg, Bavaria, aud Hesse, a few 
faithful watchmer pledged themselves to 
guarantee the safety of the rest of the ts 
munity while they slept. In Sweden, te 
watch was well set; Carl John, however 
sometimes started in bis sleep, exclaim, 
‘Am I aking? ‘tis so; but Gustavus lives! 
The tranquil slumber of the King of Denna k 
and the Danes was slightly disturbed | Ny Co. 
secret spirit that occasionally Ww hispered ‘ In 
penhagen bombarded and Norway lost f 
St. Petersburgh [ found the Emperor | 
tussia in his library ; he had fallea asiee) 
with his arms across a terrestrial globe, @™ 
discovered not only Poland, Russia, woe 
and Turkey in Europe, within his - 
but one of his arms stretched over bee a 
while his fore-finger touched the a? ete 
Hindostan. The position was striking, 4M 
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not but remark the coincidence 
by, sleeping thoughts and waking 
Jeeams. In -China I found the whole 
country sleeping very calmly, relying: on 
he fidelity of the watchmen on the frontiers, 
who are tutored to suspect no persons so 
much as Europeans. Having no friend or 
4 quaintance at New South W ales, I did 
not proceed thither ; but, in the Archipelago, 
{ found Mynheer Watchman torturing the 
natives While they slept. In India there was 
creat commotion: the governor-general had 
been asleep on his post, and suffered a sur- 
prise by the Burmans —a surprise only 
equalled by that he felt when first appointed 
t9 such a charge as that of Viceroy of Hin- 
dostan. At the Cape of Good Hope there 
is a very malicious Charley (Lord Charles 
Somerset), who is likely to be dismissed, as 
there are many charges against him ; but it is 
ust the way of governments, like parishes, to 
protect all in authority under them, if it be 
but a watchman or a parish beadle. 

J am not so partial to Africa as many Eng- 
lishkmen are, who sacritice their lives in order 
to discover the course or source of a river, 
and therefore I only touched at Cape Coast 
Castle, where the new governor, Sir Charles 
Turner, shewed me a spirited proclamation 
he had issued to the Ashantees. ‘ But of 
what use is it,” said I, ‘as the savages can 
neither read nor write?’ Sir Charles con 
fessed he had forgot that, but good-humour- 
edly observed, that they could make their mark, 
calling, at the same time, an attendant, 
whose face bore evidence of their skill in hi- 
eiozlyphics. 


| could 
tweel 





oe 


| 


ee 


J now had enough of the old world for | 


one ramble, and should searcely have gone 
tote new one, had it not been to inquire 
after Captain Parry and our northern expe- 
ditions. Through the whole of South and 
North America, I found the watch well set ; 
norin the West India Islands did I observe 
any remissness: at [fayti, in particular, the 


guard was excellently arranged for security, 


| 
‘ 


and the people were quite indignant at the | 


ulea of giving France a hundred millions of 

Hans . . 
dollars, merely on a promise that she will 
not enter the premises and commit a bur- 
clary. 


Arrived in the Arctic regions, I saw our 


aiant navigator Parrying mountains of ice, 
Which threatened every moment to break over 
his head and overwhelm him, or to squeeze 
Wis sinall but firm bark as flat as a flounder; 
Wale the enterprising Franklin and his party 
Were pursuing their course over almost track- 
less snows, or steering their slender canoe 
amidst the rocks and shoals on the north 
Coast of America. 

I now returned to Europe, and had the 
good fortune to fall in with the Parenga, 
Lord Cochrane, who kindly invited me on 
ard, and safely landed me at Portsmouth. 
a hewspapers state, that the first question 
us lordship asked was, if the Catholic bill 
rr , Now, his lordship did no such 
inquire wei pledge my word that his first 
_ uy Was as to the price of the stocks ; 
ae very natural inquiry it was, too, for a 
, ©tran who brings 200,000 dollars with 
~“y to say nothing of ‘auld lang syne.’ The 


' 


| 





' 


{ 
} 
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Catholic question, indeed! Lord Cochrane 
cares no more for the Catholic question than 
forthe long list of naval promotions made 
recently. 

The rejection of the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Bill has excited less disappointment in 
Ireland than the tranquillity which has suc- 
ceeded. The Times newspaper says, ‘ Our 
letters from Ireland dwell with satifaction, 
mixed, as it appears to us, with some slight 


portion of surprise, on the general tranquil- ; 


lity which reigns throughout the island, 
notwithstanding the late events in Varlia- 
ment.’ The fact is, the Irish begin to see 
that Catholic emancipation is the watch-word 
of a party, and they feel indignant that sixty 
or eighty thousand of them should be disfran- 
chised, merely to enable Dan O'Connell to 
wear a bigger wig or a finer gown : the wor- 
thies who undertook to manage this business 
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wished to intimidate Parliament by an indi- | 


rect threat of rebellion; but, as my friend 
Thady Mahony says, ‘ Is it for a small mat- 
ter, of that sort, that we will be after making 
targets of our bodies, for your soldiers to 
practice rifle-shooting, or learn to play at 
pricking at the belt; no—in good faith it is 
not!’ 

A quarrel, I find, has taken place between 
a /eading journalist and a leading speculator, 
which shows that the Israelite is not the only 
wroth child that has dabbled in the stocks. 
A new university has been begun, in order to 
teach youth the arts and sciences, without 
religion ; and a new dairy is on the tapis for 
making cream without the aid of cows. What 
an age of invention this is! Mr. Brougham 
vindicates the new university, which has been 
dubbed the Cockney College, and says, as 
many divines profess religion w.thout pos- 
sessing any, Why may not others possess it 
without profession. Poor Owen wishes to 
banish religion from the world at once: the 
advocates of the new college know that this 
can only be done by degrees, and begin to 
train up the young without it. I was amused 
at the meeting, and much pleased at the 
respectable appearance of the members of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, on opening the 
theatre, though I could but pity poor Joe 


Ifume and Alderman Wood, who did not | 


make their appearance until Dr. Birkbeck 
(not Brickbat, as John Bull erroneously calls 


the learned president,) had exhausted his 


stock of compliments. The meeting was, 
however, rational and sensible, and the 
dullest person there a Plato or a Newton 
compared to the reverend divines who 
assembled a few days afterwards at the Lon- 
don Tavern, and called themselves the Gospel 
TradeSociety. A Catholic clergyman, goaded 
by a challenge given at another meeting, of a 
different society, attended to defend his reli- 
gion, should it be attacked, and was not long 
unemployed; but the coarse violence with 
which he was assailed would have disgraced 
a bear-garden or an Irish row. A Rev. Mr. 
Iron was so warm, that he has been called 
Hot Iron ever since; and he was naturally 
enough backed by a Smith, accustomed to 
such metal. Asa proof of the ignorance of 
the reverends who attended, one of them in- 
variably called the Society the Gospel Tract 














Society ; and another, attempting to read 
some document, blundered so much, that 
the chairman called out, * Go spell it ;’;— and 
so I will,’ said the fellow, * because this is a 
go-spel society.” This was the best joke I 
heard, but equal to anything said in the 
courts of law for the last twelve months, 
though every one, from the lord chief jus- 
tice to the unbearded barristef, makes at- 
tempts at wit every hour. By the by, which 
of you critics 1s going to call out Mr. Scar- 
lett for his attack on the fraternity the other 
day, in the action Buckingham versus Mur- 
ray. The newspapers state that he said, for 
a bribe ofa few pounds, it was easy to get 
the worst book praised, or the best book 
abused, in the Reviews. O tempora, UO 
mores! T hope better of human, or, rather, 
critical nature; and certainly the charge 
comes with a bad grace from a lawyer, one of 
a profession that, for half a guinea, will 
blacken the most virtuous character, assail 
modesty in the most vulgar manner, imph- 
cate the innocent, or exculpate the most cri- 
minal; —the lawyers, of whom may be said, 
with Swift, on another occasion, 

‘Most wondrous is their magic power, 

For with one colour they will paint! 
They'll make the devil a saint this hour— 
Next make a devi! of a saint!’ 

The charge made by Mr. Scarlett will 
however, no doubt, be taken up more seri- 
ously than it is now done by asmopeus. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


MY SPINNING-WHEEL, 

THE mountain mists have rolled away— 
Gray morning's herald throng— 

And the blackbird, on the woodland spray, 
Pours forth his matin song. 

My father speeds, with axe in band, 
The stricken pine-trees reel— 

While mother cries, ‘Come, girl! arise, 
And mind your spinning-wheel.’ 

There ’s sister gone to milk tlie kine 
That browse beside the wood— 

And brother, with bis rod and line, 
T’ ensnare the finny brood— 

While I sit here, from morn till night, 
Nor but contentment feel— 

Nay, e’en mid grief, I find relief 
In thee, ny spinning-wheel. 

I’ve heard them tell of distant lands, 
Bright scenes, and cloudless skies— 

Of streams that roll o’er goldeu sands, 
And flowers of thousand dyes: 

But what of that, if all unknown 
Fair freedom’s bold appeal ? 

That land for me, where, blithe and free, 
I twirl my spinning-wheel ! 

I’ve heard them tell of regal power, 
Of lords and damsels fair; 

Of knights that seek their ladies’ bower, 
In garments rich and rare: 

But what of that? to either false, 
Alike to both they kneel; 

Then take thy crown, but, tyrant, frown 
Not on my spinning- wheel! 

I’ve heard of Seville’s soft guitar, 
Whose strings the rose enwreaths ; 

How angel-like the fond vows are 
The minstrel lover breathes : 

But yet, methinks, when Colin's sighs 
O’er my young spirit steal, 

No music, sure, could e’er allure 
Me from my spinning-wheel. 
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The gorgeous palace rears its head ; 
See! there the throne of gold— 
The board, with sumptuous viands spread, 

All-beauteous to behold ! 
But | can gaze, nor yet despise 
Mine own more frugal meal ; 
I ask not wealth, so I’ve but health, 
And thee, my spinning-wheel ! 
Princess, there ’s calmness in thine air, 
There ’s calmness on thy brow ;— 
Yet it may be but of despair, * 
Mere sunshine upon snow ! 
Then happy me, that own no grief 
But what a smile can heal, 
As away I fling dull care, and sing 
To thee, my spinning-wheel ! 
Temple, 20th December, 1824. 


THE LAMENT OF A QUAKBRESS. 
Yea, verily, Reuben, thy heart is astray :— 
How long from our meeting thou keepest away! 
What doll in fine clothes hath deluded thy 
taste? 

The steps of thy forefathers thou hast effaced ; 
Thou singest at clubs, and thou dancest at balls 
Art a soldier, and hearest the trumpeter's calls. 
The still voice of love and the comfort of days, 
In their silent devotions,—they pity thy ways. 


Yea, Reuben, how fall’n from the hill of thy 
truth ! 

O thou butterfly boy !—O thou fanciful youth! 

What are feathers and veils and silk stockings 
and lace? 

Simplicity’s hue is the beauty of grace :— 

Thou usedst to choose me the vestures I 


H. B. 





bought, 

And rebuke me in kindness, if smartness I 
sought ;— 

Ah, Reuben! how altered and vain. thou art 
grown ! | 

Thou hast stolen my heart and to Folly hast 
flown. J. RP. 








FINE ARTS. 
REMARKS ON THE PROJECTED IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 
Iw the last number of the London Magazine 
is an article on the projected improvements 
in St. James’s Park, from which we had an- 
ticipated more ample and satisfactory infor- 
mation relative to the projected new palace, 
on the subject of which the writer contents 
himself with merely commenting on one or 
two features; while, of the extent and gene- 
ral arrangement, tlre character of its deco- 
rations, Kc., he says not a syllable. ‘ Of 
the whole building, generally,’ says the critic, 
‘and of the part towards the park in particu- 
lar, we must speak in terms of praise; yet 
we must remark, that the effect of the centre, 
particulgrly as it relates to the outline in 
leaiiadl the sky, is not so good as it might 
be: we cannot approve of an outline which 
is lowest in the middle, and which, from the 
greater importance of the extremities, reduces 
the consequence of what, though it should 
not predominate, ought not to be inferior— 
namely, the centre.” Not having seen the 
design ourselves, we cannot say how far, in 
this particular instance, the effect may be 
good or bad, especially as there is no de- 
scription to enable us to judge what propor- 
tion, either in height or horizontal extent, 


these extremities bear to the other parts of; 


the elevation. In a considerable facade, the 
angles or extremities, as well as the centre, 
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| require to be bold!y marked, and rendered 
prominent, which is usually done by making 
them somewhat loftier than the general line 
of the structure. Llowever, we will not di:- 
pute the correctuess of the writer’s taste in 
the present instance; but there are two other 
points on which we dissent from him toto 
calo—he objects both to pediments and to 
domes. The former he terms ‘ an expedient 
of necessity rather than of taste, however it 
may predominate in the Greek temple: and 
the proof that it is a radically-faulty form 


possible angles—the more it quits the hori- 
zontal line, the more offensive it becomes, as 
is notoriously the case in the Pantheon.’ 
This seems to us rather a non sequitur; for 
we really do not see, because a low pedi- 
ment is more beautiful than a high one, that 
the form is radically faulty. 
well say, hecause a small ear, or a small 
mouth, is more beautiful than a large one, 
that those features are, at the best, essentially 
faulty. That the pediment is an architectural 
feature that has been grossly abused by mo- 
dern architects cannot be denied; the Italian 
school abounds with the most horrible and 
vicious examples; but that it is, therefore, a 
deformity in itself, we cannot by any means 
admit. Horizontal and vertical lines predo- 
minate in Grecian architecture; but they do 
not exclude others; and we are of opinion 


to be banished from architecture, the art 
would be deprived of one great source of va- 
riety. 
serve admirably to contrast with and to break 
the general horizontal lines of the summit of 
an edifice, and to mark the centre or divi- 
sions of an extended facade; and really we 
should have as much difficulty to persuade 
ourselves that they are faulty, or that we 
ought not to be pleased with them, as not to 
admire the graceful volutes of the Ionic capi- 
tal. As to the pediment itself being ‘an ex- 
pedient of necessity rather than of taste,’ by 


We might as | 


that, were the angular form of the pediment | 


The inclined lines of the pediment | 
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is, that the farther it departs from the lowest | 
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which we presume is meant that it is a form | 
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more faulty; partly because the Greek arch. 
tects did not use it, and partly becanse ite 
form is adverse to the essential lines of that 
style.’—*‘ The dome, to which we object, bers 
on this principle, and errs more than ths 
arch, from the conspicuous place it occupies 
and the strong marking of its outline ‘ts 
(against) the sky.” If we are resolved to ad. 
mit into our architecture no feature or sae 
that is not sanctioned by the Grecian arelj. 
tecture of therage of Pericles, without doujy 
we ought entirely to reject both the arch and 
the dome: yet they are forms so beautiful jp 
themselves, the source of so much variety, 
and, when sparingly and judiciously en. 
ployed, contrast with and relieve so happily, 
rather than interfere with, the horizontal lines 
of the composition, that we should hardly be 
induced to abandon them upon the compul- 
sion of an argument. They have, besides, 
the authority of Roman, if not of Grecian 
antiquity; and this is surely sufficient prece- 
dent in a matter of mere taste. We confess, 
however, that we do not greatly approve of 
the numerous arches and arched windows 
that many of the moderns have introduced 
into their designs; neither do we approve of 
the arches which are to be in the lower par: 
of the centre of the Bank (now erecting), be- 
cause they are not only diminutive, but aie 
quite at variance with the wings, where all 
the apertures are terminated by honzontal 
lines. To say the truth, much caution is te- 
quisite in employing them. With regard to 
the dome, it is, when on a large scale, one of 
the grandest and most magnificent features 
that can be imagined, especially in a general 
or distant view, where its bold swelling con- 
vex gives an importance and dignity to the 
whole mass of the building, and marks it ont 
conspicuously; and even where on a small 
scale, although not very dignified, it may yet 
be elegant and ornamental, provided it be 
not too diminutive for the general character 
of the rest of the edifice. Whether that be 
the case or not, with the dome intended to 
be introduced in the western front of the pa- 


naturally arising from the construction of | lace, is another question; but we presume, 
the roof, this is so far from being a defect, | from the censure here applied to it, Sat 
that it is rather a beauty. Were not all the | it is disproportionably small, and insigni- 
features of Grecian architecture originally | ficant. — 
those of necessity? The graceful column Connected with the improvements in te 
was at first nothing more than a plain sup- | vicinity of the Park is a new street, to be 
port adopted from necessity—not with any | formed from Chariag Cross to tne Britisa 
view to ornament. But the ancient archi- | Museum. This will certainly be a work 0 
tects made every essential part and member | great utility, not only as facilitating te in- 
of their buildings contribute to beauty: this | tercourse between the south-west and — 
was the principle—a_ principle frequently | parts of the town, but also by clearing ‘ake 
entirely lost sight of by modern architects— , from the very centre of it, a number of yea} 
upon which they proceeded: and, had they | streets and alleys—the wretched or 
had occasion for chimneys in their temples | vice and crime. We hope, though, t * il 
and public buildings, there is not the least | circumstance of this strect bem gn abt 
doubt that they would have rendered them | not prevent another being formed, ina pi 
also highly ornamental, and conducive to | line from the Museum to Somerset ere 
the general character and decoration of the | on the site of that filthy and aging 
structures in which they were employed | one, Drury Lane—the oaly avenue A 8 
—although this seems to be an effort beyond | sent between the Strand and gnnpacar te 
the powers of any architect of the present | Then, too, at Long Acre, a sweep OF ~ ie 
day. ; should be made, affording a genre f 

As the writer is so severe upon pediments, | proach to Covent Garden Pleatre, neo , 
notwithstanding their classical authority, we | the present narrow and ee ae 
are not surprised to find him speaking thus | through the upper end of Bow sai “serett, 
of arches and domes :—‘ The arch is still | singular that, to the east of Regen 
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there is not @ single good trading street, or 
one that affords a direct and convenient ac- 
cess between the two great thoroughfares that 
extend from Charing C ross and Oxford Street 
to the city: even Lincoln’s Inn fields still 
continues blocked up, although the removal 
of a few miserable houses would open it both 
to Holborn and the Strand. 


—— 


et THE DRAMA, 


AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 


Drury-Lane THeatre.—The Corona- 
tion, dull as it 1s, draws as many persons as 
could be expected to assemble in a winter 
theatre in the dog-days; we shall, however, 
he much mistaken if the great lessee gains 
anything by thus trespassing on the privileges 
of the summer theatres. 

On Tuesday the widow and family of the 
late James Brandon, who was for about half a 
century box-keeperat Covent-Garden Theatre, 
had a benefit, and it was a bumper. Giv- 
ing the house, on this occasion, does Elliston 
much credit; and his benevolence was se- 
conded by liberal donations, including one 
hundred guineas from the king. We are no 
friends to the system of benefits for living 
performers, because we think it a degrading 
custom—as an act of charity to the destitute, 
we certainly cannot censure it, though the 
temptation it holds out to dissipation or care- 
essness, makes it at least a questionable 
measure. Ilad James Brandon not been 
extremely improvident, his widow and _ fa- 
mily might have been left in affluent circum- 
stances; but he is said to have been of a 
generous disposition, and, no noubt, shared 
in the weaknesses of his profession. 

Covent-Garpen Turatre.—On Mon- 
day, the French Coronation was produced at 
this Theatre, under the title of The Rwmnsbot- 
toms at Rheims. And why the Ramsbottoms 
at Rheims? we think we hear our readers 
say. Be it known then, that in the John 
Bull newspaper there have been lately se- 
veral letters, purporting to be written by 
Mrs. and Miss Lavinia Ramsbottom, in 
which greater freedom is taken with the 
king's English, than any person dare do with 
theking’scoin. The Ramsbottoms travel,and 
Mrs. R.,in her letters to John Bull, putsdown 
the memory bilious of her journey, determined, 
while on her ‘ tower, to keep a dairy (so 
called from containing the cream of one’s 
information), in which she commits the 
most horrible blunders; she takes time by 
the fire-lock, regulates it by a pocket thermo- 
metcr, sets out to explode the Continent, and 
caits the Emperor Alexander the Autograph 
of ul the Russias. Arrived in France, she 
Bucephalus to Bergami wine, visits 
“s Louvre, and sees the fighting a/igator, the 
i % 4 goose (Sarcophagus), a statute of 
Ma-ylaws, and, among the pictures, some 
Pare 5 { Rembrandt's), and of course very 
den Theat e wit of the piece at Covent-Gar- 
‘ok ee GE wit it can be called) turns on 
ies ers as these, and, with the loves of an 
conatinnne “ and Miss Lavinia Ramsbottom, 
or de, the piece. The great attraction 
much inf cenery; but in this respect it is 

erior to the Coronation at Drury- 
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the pit-side of the orchestra, over which the 
procession passes and enters the cathedral of 
Rheims, which is beautifully painted, as are 
several other scenes. The dresses are very 
splendid, and the great personages are repre- 
sented by the leading performers. Charles 
Kemble personates his namesake of France ; 
larren and Fawcett are bishops; and Miss 
Chester, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss Lacey, and 
the other ladies, represent the beauty of the 
lrench court. The piece was well received, 
and has been repeated every evening. 
EnGiisu Oprra-Hovuse.—The new opera 
of Broken Promisesis decidedly the best piece 
of this description (may we not say of any 
description) that has been produced tor some 


the rate of sixty-six shillings to the pound- 
weight troy, of the standard of eleven ounces 
two penny-weights of fine silver, and eighteen 
penny-weights of alloy ; together with an ac- 
count of the small moneys coined for his Ma- 
jesty’s Maundy, within the year 1825, the 
whole of which was only of small amount, 
state the total value of the coinage at 
£137,761. 16s. 

Dr. Birkbeck has undertaken to edit a 
work similar to Les Arts et Metiers,in France, 
having, for its object, a view of the useful arts 
and manufactures of Great Bnitain. 

Yellow Fever —One of the most .impor- 
| tant questions for the public health is, to as- 
certain whether the yellow fever be or be not 





years, and is performed every evening to 
crowded houses. 
to do justice to the author. 


which bound her brows seemed to have left 
no room for another wreath: no person, per- 


her auditors as this lady ; and, to use an ob- 
servation of the author of the excellent novel, 
Brother Jonathan, noticed in another part of 
this paper, ‘ she hasaknack, quite her own, of 
bringing the water into your eyes, and a smile 


always (which is the charm after all) without 
intending it, or even knowing it, or even caring 
for it if she did know it.’ The success of this 
piece isa proof of the effect a good drama 
has on the performers; for we never heard 
Miss Stephens sing better, or saw the other per- 
formers exert themselves so much con amore 
as on this occasion. The young lady (Miss 
Gray) who plays Mrs. Woodland improves 
much, and promises to be an excellent 
actress; nor must we forget Power, who, 
if he is careful, will soon be the best Irish- 
man on the stage (if he is not that at pre- 
sent), which we are much inclined to think is 
the case. 


9th inst. from twelve to fifteen thousand human 
beings were rendered happy for several hours 
at these gardens. It was the juvenile féte, 
and the entertainments seemed to embrace 
everything that could possibly gratify young 
minds. Never did we see such an assemblage 
of lovely innocents, and we almost wished 
ourselves as young that we might be equally 
happy. 
xd 

LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
Ix the press, A Minstrel’s Hours of Song, or 
Poems, by Agnes Mahony. 

Among the novelties of the present inven- 
tive era, may be noticed one of humble pre- 
tension indeed, yet likely to prove a public 
benefit, without any injury to individuals, 
viz., a Swimming School, opened in the 
Waterloo Road, and supplied with a con- 
stant stream of fresh water flowing through it. 

The Coinage.—By the account of the gold 
moneys coined by the Right Hon. Thomas 
Wallace, Master Worker of his Majesty's 
Mint, from 29th June, 1824, to the 1st of 
July, 1825, agreeably to the indenture dated 
Feb. 6, 1817, the total value of the coinage 
amounted to £5,046,300. A-similar account 











n ° 
© theatre. A platform was carried on | 


of the silver coined at the same time, after 


The acting, too, is such as | 
Miss Kelly has | 
even added to her fame, though the chaplet | 


haps, ever possessed such a command over | 


about your mouth at the same time; and | 


Vauxnatt Garpens.—On Saturday, the | 


contagious. A very interesting fact has re- 
'cently been mentioned on this subject ina 
memoir presented to the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris, by M. Costa. In the presence of 
that learned assembly, M. Costa, who is of 
opinion, supported by Messrs. Lassin and 
| Lasserre, that the yellow fever is not conta- 
| gious, has made a proposition which proves 
| how strongly he is convinced of the truth of 
the cause he sustains. He desired, 1st, that 
| the minister for the interior should give or- 
_ ders to have brought, from the Antilles, where 


j 
| 


| the yellow fever generally rages, the clothes 
belonging to the persons who may have fall- 
en victims to that disease; 2nd, that these 
clothes should be deposited in boxes, herme- 
' tically sealed, and sent to Marseilles, or some 
| other part; 3rd, and lastly, that individuals 
in perfect health should clothe themselves in 
these habiliments, and wear them for forty 
days, under the most strict A yr 
of a commission, composed of those physi- 
cians who may be most convinced of the doc- 
trine of contagion. Well aware of the daffi- 
culty of finding men disposed to go through 
this experiment, and desirous to show his 
agreement in the opinion of Dr. Lassis, he 
proposes himself, along with Dr. Lasserre, to 
be the objects of the experiment. Journal 
des Debats. 
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Works published since cur last notice —Westmia 
ster Review, No. 7, 6s —Milton’s Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine, by Sumner, 4to. 2/.108.; ditto, in Latin, 
2/. 10s —Napwieon Anecdotes, 3 vols 15s —Prinsep's 
History of Trausactions in India during the Adminis- 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings, 2 vols. Svo I/ 12s. 
—Notes to Assist the Memory, 3s. 6¢.—Art of Improv- 
ing the Voice, S8s—Artof Preserving the Hair, 7s.— 
Claytou's Sketches in era: 7s. 6d —Duty of 
Early Rising, 2s 6¢.—Ryan a oody’s Crown Cases, 
5¢.—Historical Auecdotes from Pintarch, 6s —Mayo's 
Dissertations, 7s. 6¢d.—Ryland on the Chest, 9s. 64 — 
Nicolls's Synopsis of the Peerage Chart, 2 vols. 12mo. 
18s —Evangelical Rambier, 3 vols. 10s. 6d —Rennie on 
Gout, 5s 6d ~Wangh's Sermons, kc. 10s. 6¢.--Lin- 
gard's Eugland, 4to. vel. 6, 12. 16s. 
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CAMPBELLS THEODRIC. 


Prints, 5s , Proofs, on India paper, 7s. 6d, 


T LLUSTRATIONS to THEODRIC. 
By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Beautifally Engraved, from Designs by Henry Cor- 
baald, Esq. 
London: printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster 


Row. 











Just published, price 2s. 
vu E JEWS’ CATECHISM, Dedicated 


to the Rev. Solomon Hirschel. 


London: printed for Knight and Lacey, Paternoster | 


Row. 


Jnst published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 21s. boards, 


USBAND-HUNTING: or, the Mother 
and Daughters. A Tale of Fashionable Life. 


‘Inthe novel before ns, the characters profess to be 
grounded on life; the narrative is probably the work 
of fancy; and the whole, we are gratified in pronounc- 
ing, to be a performance of a striking and attractive or- 
der '—Lit Gaz.. June 18. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 








Just imported, by Martin Bussanges and Co., 14, Great 
Marlborough Street, 


APOLFEON et la GRANDE ARMEF 
en RUSSTE; on, Examen Critique de lOuvrage 
du Comte de Segur, parle GFNERAL GOURGAUD, 
Aide de Camp de Napoleon. 1 vol. Svo. price 12s. 
NAPOLEON'S WAR-ORDERS, during the Russian 
Campaign, are contained in this volume. 
44+ An ENGLISH TRANSLATION will be ready in 
a few days. 





Just published, 


PEEP at the ESQUIMAUX: or, | 


Scenes on the Ice: to which is annexed, a Polar 
Pastoral. 12mo. 6s. hoards, 
~*This is a protiy book for a child, containing forty 
coloured plates, illustrative of Arctic scenery, zoology, 
the Esquimaux, their implements, weapons, &c., wiih 
poctical descriptions, suitable for juvenile readers. As 
it is neatly got up, it will form a very good holiday pre- 
sent."—Literary Chronicle, July 9. 
By H. R. Thomas, 7, Hanover Street, and sol: Ly all 


Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, 
The YOUNG ROBINSON, 2nd Edition, much im- 
proved, 4s. hali-bownd. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 16s 6d. 


G EORGE BARNWELL, Fifth Edition, 
corrected by T. SURR. 
Printed for A. K. Newman and Co , London. 
Where may be had, bv the same Author, 

WINTER in LONDON, 13th edition, 3 vols. 15s. 

SPLENDID MISERY, 5th ed. tion, 3 vols. 14s. ; also 

ZENOBIA, Queen of Palmyra, by Miss O'Keefe, 2nd 
eaiition, 2 vols. 12s. 

WILD IRISH BOY, 2nd edition, by the Rev. C. Ma- 
turin, 4 vols £1. 2s. 

FATAL REVENGE, 2nd edition, by the sane, 4 vols. 
£1. 4s. 

RUNNEMEDE, or the Days of King John, by L.S. 
Stanhope, 3 vols. 18s, 

PREFERENCE, by Selina Davenport, 2 vols 12s. 





This day is publisired, in 3 vols, 12mo0. price 16s Gd. 
P* RENTS and WIVES; or, Inconsist- 
ency and Mistakes. 
By Mrs. GREEN, 
Author of Who is the Bridegreom ? Gretna Green Mar- 
riages, Deception, Carthusian Friar, &c. 
Printed for A. K Newman and Co., London. 
Where may be-had, published this summer, 
FATHER’S LOVE anda WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP, 
by Mrs. Mosse, 5 vols. £1. 10s. 

REFUGE, « Romance, by Capt. Murgatroyd, 3 vols 18s. 

The PHANTOM, or Mysteries of the Castle, by Mrs. 
Matthews, 4s. 

WANDERINGS of CHILDE HAROLDE, a Romance 
of real life, 3 vols £1. Is. 

CASTLE CHAPEL, by Mrs Roche, Author of Chil- 
dren of the Abbey, 3 vols. 2is. 

VALLEY of SHENANDOAH, or Memoirs of the 
Graysons, 3 vols. 18s. 

THOMAS FITZGERALD, Lord of Offaley,a Romance, 

vols. £1. 7s. 


THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


PINNOCK’S COUNTY HISTORIES. 
This day is published, 
Price 1s .and embeilished with a neat Map of the 
County, 


HE WISTORY and TOPOGRAPHY 


| Natural and Artificial Curiosities, Local Pecatiarities, 
Commerce, and Manufactures ; with Bi graphical 
Skeiches of its most eminent Natives, Tables of Fairs, 
&e. &e. 

Also, of the same size and price, the COUNTIES of 
Bedford, Hertford, Shropshire, 


Berks, Huntingdon, Sonierset, 
Bucks, Kent, Stafford, 
Cainbridge, Lancaster, Suffolk, 
Cireshire, Leicester, Surrey, 
Cornwall, Lincoln, Sussex, 


Cumberland, London and its Warwick, 
Derby, Environs, 2s, Westmoreland, 
Devon, Monmouth, Wilts, 

Dorset, Norfolk, Worcester, 
Darham, Northampton, York, 2s. 
Essex, Northumberland, North Wales, 
Gloucester, Nottingham, South Wales. 
Hats, Oxford, 

Hereford, Rutland, 


‘These Catechisms are well adapted to refresh the 
memory; and there is nu one, proud of his native 
county, but wust feel a secret pleasure that its treasures, 
beanties, and interests, are so ably and so familiarly ae- 
lineated, and brought within the reach of the hum- 
blest individual "~—Literary Chronicle. 

Printed for Geo. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


~~ PUPULAR WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY AND _ 
ASTRONOMY. 
This day are published, 


HE ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY gn¢d GENERAL HISTORY: contain- 
ing an accurate and interesting Description of all the 
Counties, States, &c. in the Known World; with the 
| Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants; to which are 
added, Historical Netices and Questions for Examina- 
tion. The whole illustrated by numerous Maps and 
Engravings, by G Roberts. Price 6s. 6d. 

VINNOCK’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOK, 
Part I., containing 12 Outline Maps, 3s. plain; or 4s. 
coloured.—Ditto, Part I[., containing 12 Maps, 3s. 
plain; or 4s. coloured. 

OUTLINE MAPS (or Projections) of the Eastern 
and Western Hemispheres, Europe, Asia, Africa, Ame- 
rica, and England; printed on fine large Drawing Pa- 
per; particularly adapted for School Exercises, 1s. each. 
Separate Maps, as Keys to the above, Is. 6d. each. 

IMPERIAL OUTLINE MAPS of ECOROPE, ASTA, 
AFRICA, AMERICA, and ENGLAND and WALES, 
showing the Outlines of the Couutries, to be filled up 
by the Student. Printed ona Sheet of Luperial Draw- 
ing Paper, price 5s. each. 

A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, elegantly engraved, 
and printed on superfine [Imperial Quarto, consisting of 
upwards of Sixty Plates, and containing all the New 
Discoveries, as well as every late alteration inthe Boun- 
daries of the different States on the Continent, &c., 
forming the most complete Atlas extant, of the same 
size and price’ By G. Pawley, Esq.—Price, coloured, 
£3. 15s.64. Boundary Lines, coloured, £3.33 ; plain, 
£2. 12s. Gd. 

PAWLEY'S MINOR ATLAS, on a plan similar to 
the preceding, particularly calculated for the use of 
Schools, and coutaining all tiie late Alterations, &c.— 
Price, plain, £1. 11s.6d ; Boundary Lines, cvuloured, 
£1. 16s.; Full coloured, £2. 2s. 

A UNIVERSAL ATLAS; consisting of a complete 
Set of large Maps, to illustrate Aucient and Modern 
Geography, in which the Ancienta d Present Divisions 
are distinctly marked, by being printed on opposite 
pages. By T. Stackhouse, A. M., £2. 12s 6d. coloured. 

GEOGRAPHIA SACRA; or, SCRIPTURE ATLAS, 
comprising a complete Set of Maps, adapted to eluct- 
date the Events of Sacred History, and which point out 
the Situation of every place mentioned in the Old and 
New Testaments. By G. Wyld, Esq. Price. £1. 5s ; 
coloured, £1. 16s. 

A CELtSTIAL ATLAS, comprising Projections of 
the Planispheres, and Particular Constructions of the 
Sigus of the Zodiac, and the Constellations in each He- 
misphere, exactly as they appear in the Heavens, in a 
Series of Thirty beautifally engraved Maps, which are 
illustrated by scientific Descriptions of their Contents, 
and by Catalogues of the Stars, Astronomical Problems, 
and Exercises, &c. &e. By Alexander Jamieson, LL.D. 
Dedicated, by permission, to his Majesty. Royal 4to. 
half bound, plain, price £1.5s.; and £1. Ls. 6d. coloured. 

An OUTLINE ATLAS of the HEAVENS, adapted 
to the abeve, to be filled up by the Student. 4to. 16s. 











of MIDDLESEX ; containing also its Antiqnitics, 





A COMPANION to the GLOBES. compris 
various Problems that may be performed Ine the 
Globes, preceded ty the Subjects to which > 
and accompanied by more than One J beset 
ples and Recapitolatory Exercises, &e &e ’ _ aes 
bivgton Second Edition. 18moe price 4s Gd | L. 

A KEY to tie above, price 2s. stiteheq 
, oo of AG TRONOM V; giving a desc, 

ion of the Nature and Properties of se 
dies. Price Sd Seve: Hevwenly Bo. 

ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. By A. Pice 
Author of Elements of Universal Geography : Skerts 
Modern History. &e 12me. price 7s. 64 bound er 


Printed for Geo. 8B. Whittaker, Ave-Matia Lane 


London; aud sold by all Bookseljers, 





CHRONOLOGY AND ISTORY. 
This day was published, price £1. 16s elegantly ep 
graved,and printed on double Imperial Drawing. ‘. 
per, coloured, varnished, and mounted on Rollers, 


THE STREAM of HISTORY (brough 
down to the Year 1824), showing the Rise and 
Fall of Eupires, and the Progress of the Arts, Scenes 
and Literature of every Nation of the World, froiw tie 
Karhest Ages to the preseut Time. Originally invented 
by Professor Strass. With numerous Additions apd 
Tmprovements. 
tit Thiselegant and useful Appendage to the Library 
exhibits a clear and comprehensive View of the princi. 
pal Events of General History; and to those who have 
not opportunities or time fur research, it may be truly 
said to be invaluable. , 
A UNIVERSAL CHRONOLOGY, from the Crea. 
tion to the present time, arranged in the order of Cov. 
turies; aifurding a complete View of all the most im 
portant Events; aud forming a Key to the Stream of 
History. Very closely printed in tino, price 3s 
An ANALYSIS of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Canquest to the present Time. By WE. 
Suckland. Engraved on Copper, and printed on a 
Sheet ef Drawing- paper, 33. Gd.; or coloured, 5s, 
HISTORY M ADE EASY ; ov, a Genealogical Chart 
of the Kings and Queens of England, sinee the Cou- 
quest. By F. Reynard, 2s —Ditto, wth a Poetical 
Chronology of each Reign, 2s 64.—In Case, 3s 6d ; oF, 
with Poetical Chronology, 4s.—Coloured, Is. extra. 
+4+ This ingenious Chart is well calculated to falici- 
tate the Study of English History, and particularly tite 
Genealogy of our Sovereigns. in an extraordinary de- 
gree, and has been higily commended by al! whe have 
used it. 
KEY to HISTORY MADE EASY. 1s . 
An EPITOME of ENGLISH HISTORY; or, Bri- 
tish Chronology. By the Rev. G. Whittaker, A New 
Edition. 2s. 
Printed for Geo. Bo Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, 
London; and sold by all Booksellers. 











RELIGLOUS SCHOOL-BOOKS 
This day are published, new and corected Editions of 
the following :— 
QACRED BIOGRAPHY ; or, the Lives 
of Emineut Men, whose Actions are recorded in 
the Holy Scriptures. By G. Roberts. Tmo 9%. , 
The CHRISTIAN CHILDS READER: caleciate: 
to direct the Minds of Youth to Religion and Morality. 
12mo. 2s. _ ail 
An EPITOME of the CURISTIA™ RELIGION. 
By the Rev. W, Allen, M.A. VWmo Ss. J 
A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY of the BIBLE, 
containing the principal Events recorded 1 that Sacres 
Book. Wmo. 3s. ves 
: Tas ELEMENTS ‘of ECCLESIASTICAL iIs- 
TORY. By the Rev. J. Plaits, 180. 4s de 
An HISTORICAL EPITOME of the Old and Nee 
Testaments, aud Part of the APOCRY PTA: in wh 
the Events are arranged according to ane eg 
Order. By a Member of the Church of rsa Poor 
thor of Family Prayers upon the Creation. © 
Lidlition. Imo €s. Od a le g. 
SEQUEL to the GRAMMAR of SACRED Hh 
TORY, being a Varaplrase on the Bypisties er pur 
pels, with Explanatory Notes. To arrgngt sehenet 
simple Lilustration of the Litursy; aud @ Rundall, 
on the Church Catechism. By Mary Aun 4s. G2. 
Author of the Grammar of Sacred History, wal “f the 
The POOR GIRL'S HELP toa Koowledge ni 
First Priaciples of the Christian Rehgion, Appleton, 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. By Miss Apt 
Author of Early Education. 2s. 6 
ELEMENTS of MORALITY ; re 
Persous. To which is prefixed, an Address «t 
From the German of the Rev. C. 8. Salzma 
ngravings. 12mo. 5s. ‘a Lane, 
entrated for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ava- Maria 
London; and sold by all Booksellers. 
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This paper is published early on Saturday, price 6d. ; 
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or 10d. if post free; Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarle_——— 











London: 





‘ ublished by Davidson, 2, Sarrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are +f Grand ; 
also by Simpkip and Marshivil, Stationers’ Hall Court ; Booker, 23, Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Laue; Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 15, St. Martin is a Carey § 
Pall-Mall; Sutherland, Caitov Street, Edinburgh; Griffin & Co.,;Glasgow; aud by ai! Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Serie’s Place, 
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